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CHRIST’S PRESENCE WITH THE PREACHERS OF 
THE GOSPEL, A PROOF OF GIS DIVINITY. 


Jesus Curist, at an early period of his ministry, select- 
ed from his disciples, twelve, whom he also called apostles. 
These were to assist him during his life, in proclaiming the 
good news of the kingdom; and after his death the whole 
work of the gospel ministry was to be committed to them and 
their successors. With much care, he had endeavoured to 
qualify them for their important office, by giving them such 
instructions as were calculated to remove their prejudices, 
and bring them gradually to form more correct ideas of his 
character, of his kingdom, and of the work in which they 
were to engage. They had also the opportunity of learning 
from his own example; and that they might have some ex- 
perience while he was with them, they were sent out, once at 
least, probably oftener, to preach in the towns and villages 
of Judea. Various motives were presented to their minds. 
36 
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calculated to attach them to his interest and his person. 
Their prejuc'ces, however, were not entirely removed. Their 
attachment was not sufficient to sustain the severe shock with 
which it was assailed. The tragical death of their Master 
was very different from their desires and expectations. ‘This 
event seems to have disconcerted their plans, and so complete- 
ly to have prostrated their hopes of seeing the kingdom im- 
mediately appear, as to induce them to think of returning to 
their wordly occupations. ‘lo their astonishment, however, 
they soon heard that their Master was alive. His per- 
sonal presence, manifesting to their senses the print of the 
nails and the spear, dispe Hed every doubt, and produced the 
permanent conviction that he had indeed risen from the dead. 
With more success, he now resumed the task of qualifying 
them for the duties and trials of their office. faving wit- 
nessed bis death and restrreciion, those two important facts, 
on which the mediatorial throne is established, their minds 
were enlightened to understand the Scriptures in their true 
meaning. ‘They instantly caught new, and more exalted 
views of their Master’s character and kingdom, and were 
filled with an unquenchable zeal to promote his interest. At 
length, he meets them for the last time, and solemnly renews 
their commission, extending it to all nations: **Go ye into al 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature; adding 
this precious and remarkable promise—4And Lo, Lam with 
yow always, even unto the end of the world. Ainen. 

This promise extends to the end of the world; of course it 
applies not only to the aposties, but also to those in every age, 
who shall be their successors in the office of the ministry. 
That itis a promise of great importance is evident not only 
from its matter, but from the note of attention with which it 
is introduced, observe; take notice of this, when you are 
preaching the gospel, that 7, whose miracles you have seen, 
who died on the cross, of whose resurrection you are pertect- 
ly assured, and whose ascension you will shortly witness, 
will always be present with you, 

The presence ofa friend or an enemy, of a superior or in- 
ferior, produces correspondent effects on our minds: so the 
effect of this promise will be according to the opinion we en- 
tertain of him who made it. If we believe him to be nothing but 
a mere man, though perfectly innocent, and possessing the 
strongest intellectual faculties, the effect must correspond with 
that belief; for it cannot exceed the cause which produces it. 
Admitting for a moment, that he could be present, he could not 
possibly know our thoughts and intentions,unless they are mani- 
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fested by some external sign. To say that he could, is to say that 
he is greater, at least, than man; for we are sure it is not the 
prerogative of man to search the heart. We might then de- 
ceive our Master with fair speeches without sincerity, with 
the form of godliness without the power; for man has thus, a 
thousand times, been deceived. Our intentions may be pious, 
or diabolical; but if, for want of opportunity, or from design, 
we give no exter nal manifestation of them, he must remain 
entirely ignorant of them. He never will know our anxie- 
ties, our groanings, which cannot be uttered. ‘The heart 
alone, and he who searches the heart, knows its own bitter- 
ness. Both joys and sorrows are sometimes expericnced 
which no language, no external sign, can fully express. Of 
that degree of these feelings which we cannot express, the 
Saviour must remain ignorant. He can only rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and sympathise with those who suffer, so 
far as they can express their Joys and their sorrows. Such 
a belief would prove most fatal to the comfort of his people, 
and of course, to the interests of vital piety. 

But if heis only a man, it appears impossible for him to 
fulfil this promise. Although we may not be able to compre- 
hend the relation which a spirit has to space, yet we do know, 
if we know any thing, that the agency, and of course, the 
presence of human beings is limited. It isa perfect absurdity 
to say thata being whose presence is limited, can be, at the 
saine time, In a place beyond those limits within which it is 
confined. If he is in heaven, he cannot be on earth, if in 
Europe, he cannot be in America, at the same moment; un- 
less his presence is supposed to fill the limits including those 
distant places: and this is supposing, either that he is not a 
mere human being, or that we are not. -For if our minds 

can form an idea of impossibilities, this is one; to suppose 
that we can be present, at the same moment, in two places 
so distant from each other. If words, then, can be so con- 
nected together as to convey definite ideas to our minds, we 
are authorised, from this promise, to expect the presence of 
Jesus Christ with all the preachers of the gospel, even to 
the end of the world. 

This promise is, therefore, either a mere nullity, or it re- 
quires one, at least, of the properties of Deity to fulfil it. 
When, on the Lord’s day, the ambassadors of mercy ascend 
the sacred desk, they may rejoice in the belief that there are 
thousands on the same day, probably at the same moment, 
proclaiming salvation to perishing sinners. ‘To be present 
with the Missionaries in the Isles of the sea, in Asia and 
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Africa, with the preachers of Europe and America, requires 
the omnipresence of God. For although this earth is but a 
point when compared with the boundless universe, yet that 
being who can be present. with all the preachers of the gos- 
pel, in different parts of the world. can fill immensity: But 
to fill immensity is one of the incommunicable perfections of 
Deity. 

Now, it is obvious, that the presence of any being, neces- 
sarily implies the presence of all those perfections, faculties 
and powers which are essential to the character of that 
being. The term presence, does not mean a distinct pro- 
perty which can be separated, even in thought, from that being 
of which it is affirmed. When we say that a man, for in- 
stance, is present in a particular place, we cannot conceive it 
possible for his mind and body, that is, for every thing 
which constitutes that individual man, to be, at the same 
moment, in another place, at the distance of a thousand miles. 
That being, therefore, who possesses this attribute must be 
divine; he must possess all other perfections essential to the 
divine character. 

The presence of the Saviour necessarily implies the pre- 
sence of infinite knowledge, which perfectly comprehends, 
independently of any external sign, our most secret thoughts 
and intentions; of that perfect purity, to which the slightest 
deviation from the divine law is unalterably hateful; of that 
justice, which fixes a mark of disapprobation on all these de- 
viations; of that immutable truth, which is pledged for the 
execution of every sentence which justice pronounces; of that 
wisdom, which cannot err in devising means to promote the 
divine glory; of that omnipotence, which cannot be disap- 
pointed in accomplishing the plans of wisdom; of that as- 
tonishing love, which bled on the cross; of that compassion, 
which weeps over the miseries of guilty sinners; of that mer- 
cy. W hich offers them pardon; of that for bearance, which ar- 
rests the up-lifted sword of justice, and gives time for repen- 
tance; of that grace, which receives to the divine favor, the 
humble and the contrite. 

Such is the character of Him who has made this promise; 
and he is the faithful and true witness; those to whom it is 
made may confidently expect the fulfilment of it. ‘They may, 
and ought to act under the habitual influence of an unwearied 
conviction that the Master whom they serve; to whose blood 
they are permitted to invite a perishing world, is divine. 
They may readily perceive the numerous and happy effects 
which this conviction is calculated to produce on their minds. 
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We hope they know, from experience, the tendency of such 
considerations to clothe them with humility, and to animate 
them with zeal in discharging the arduous duties of their im- 
portant station.—May they never rise to proclaim the words 
of eternal life without remembering that the Divine Redeemer, 
in whose name they speak, is present with them; and may 
they never remember this, without realizing all the happy 
effects which it is calculated to produce. 


N. S. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL. 
*¢ Strike, but hear me.’’ 


THAT [am composed of at least two entirely different 
substances,* an immaterial soul or spirit, and a_ mate- 
rial body, mysteriously united together, I am as well 
assured as of any thing else whatever. Matter cannot 
think, nor feel, nor will; nor can it possess any degree 
of active power. All this appears to me so much like 
self-evident truth, that I confess I have little patience for 
attending to long metaphysical disqusitions on the subject. 
Men of talents, to be sure, or of no talents, can make speeches 
or compose books in support of any proposition: but if one 
should tell me that he believed himself to be nothing more 
than a piece of nicely organized matter, I should be con- 
strained to suspect that he was jesting, or playing the hypo- 
crite; or that he was touched, in this instance, with some- 
thing not easily to be distinguished from mental derange- 
ment. 

By the way, here is a marvellous phenomenon in the na- 
ture of man, which calls loudly for the consideration of those 
pretended rationalists in religion, who profess that they will 


* Many eminent writers assert that the human constitution is made u 
of three substances, the rational spirit, the animal soul, and the body; and 
the idea is strongly countenanced by the language of St. Paul, 1 Thess. 5, 
23. “I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless. &c.” If this be so, [have no doubt of the immateriality of the 
soul as well as of the spirit. But for my present purpose I have no occa- 
sion to enter into the question; and I shall use the terms soul and spirit 
as synonimous, expressing the entire, comprehensive signification, ordinari- 
ly given to the one and the other. 
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believe no doctrine, even concerning the eternal God himself, 
ifit contain difficulties which they cannot resolve. Either 
matter, that sluggish, passive thing, reasons, desires, exer- 
cises spontaneous motion, and so on; or something imma- 
terial acts upon matter, and moves it by what we call voli- 
tion. One of these must be true; and for my part. L find as 
unsearchable a mystery in either of them as in the trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, erin any other article of the ortho- 
dox faith. L[ embrace the scheme of an immaterial spirit, be- 
cause it is beset with much lighter and fewer difficulties than 
the opposite theory. [| find it incomparably easier to allow 
that my soul actuates my body than that ny body actuates 
itself. 

About the origin of our bodies we all think that we have 
some knowledge. But whence comes the soul? The prevail- 
ing, LT may say the almost universal opinion of philosophers 
and divines is, that 1 the formation of each human being God 
produces the soul by an act of immediate creation, and sends 
or infuses it, at a very early stage, into its corporeal recep- 
tacle. In opposition to this, I believe that there is no crea- 
tion, according to the strict and proper sense of the word, in 
the case; but that, by a law of nature which God has ap- 
pointed, we descend entire, soul and body from our parents. 
‘'o prove this doctrine, and answer the objections which 
seem to lie against it, are the objects of the essay I am writ- 
Ing. 

And first of all, I conceive that the general sense of man- 
kind is in favour of my sentiment, ‘The majority of them 
indeed do not speculate laboriously and accurately upon sub- 
jects of this sort; an employment for which they have neither 
time nor inclination. But in a tacit, large way, they take for 
eranted their whole descent or derivation from their parents. 
Try the point with any plain, unsophisticated individual, and 
put it to him fairly. Ask him whether he believes that he 
gets from his father and mother his body only; while his 
soul, his far superior and better part, has no more connexion, 
as to its origin, with them than one of the angels in 
heaven has? Surprise will keep him staring for a time at so 
strange an inquiry; and then he will tell you that he never 
thought any such thing; that he always supposed himself to 
be the child of his earthly parents in all parts of his nature, 
having derived from them, under God, his soul as well as his 
body. 

But let us betake ourselves to the volume of revelation, 
ind see what it teaches us on the subject in hand. In the be- 
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ginning of the second chapter of Genesis we have this record. 
«‘ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made; and he rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God created and made.” From 
ihis passage the inference seems to me natural and palpable 
that in regard to what are here named, the heavens and the 
‘arth and all the host of them, this various and orderly ar- 
ranged system of things, the business of creation in its strict 
meaning, was brought te a close: no more substances of any 
kind were to be brought into existence out of nothing. God 
is evermore present with his works, sustaining, directing and 
governing them by his energy and wisdom; but, except ina 
secondary and wide application of the term, he does noi 
create any thing since his first six day’s labour. Can this 
conclusion be denied without doing violence to the sacred his- 
tory? If it cannot. low are we to reconcile with it the ne- 
tion that God is still, through every age, creating, producing 
out of nothing, innumerable spirits to inhabit these bodies of 
ours? 

Again.—When God had created our first parents male and 
female, he « blessed them, and said unto them, be fruitful. 
aud multiply, and replenish the earth.” Gen. 1. 28. What 
is the import of this injunction?’ Upon the principle which 
{ defend, the answer is obvious and consistent: they were to 
produce beings like themselves, rational as well as corporeal: 
and gradually to fill the earth with such beings, that they 
might subdue and possess it, and with gratitude enjoy the rich 
bounties of the great Lord of all. But how does the thing 
stand upon the ground of the opposite doctrine? Why thus, 
and [hope it will be weighed in the scales of candid reflec- 
tion: they were to propagate, not human beings, consisting 
of soul and body, as they themselves did; but mere material 
tabernacles, into which souls successively created, and ori- 
ginally no more akin to Adam and Eve, or to one another in 
any way atall, than Adam was akin to the angel Gabriel, 
should be sent to take up their dwelling. I must deem it 
strange indeed if the inconsistency of this scheme does not at 
once and forcibly strike the mind of the reader. Nothing 
short of the most rigorous demonstration that souls cannot 
possibly produce a soul will ever convince me that it is only 
by the derivation of some particles of matter that we stand 
related to the founders of our race. or to our immediate 
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parents. My spirit is my principal part, what I call em- 
phatically myself; it was intended to rule and to survive my 
body; and without the immortal spirit my body is nothing 
else than a mass of lifeless and mouldering clay. Can it be 
then, after we have heard the creating Deity commanding our 
great progenitors to be fruitful and multiply, can it be that 
we are In no wise connected with the human kind but by the 
link of this inferior, perishing clay? Is it by so very slender 
a tie alone that [I claim the filial relation to my own father and 
mother, and feel myself a thousand fold more nearly united 
to them than to any pair of the inhabitants of China or Owhy- 
hee? TL really cannot believe it. 

‘arther.—In the history of the creation of our first parents 
we are most carefully informed that God created man **in 
his tinage, after his likeness.”* Gen. i. 25, 27. It was inthe 
image and likeness of God that the chief glory of maa con- 
sisted. What was included in this bright resemblance of the 
creature to his Creator, we need not at present consider, ex- 
cept the indubitable truth that it lay wholly tn spiritual attri- 
butes. For God is a pure spirit; and therefore there can be no 
likeness between him and any material structure whatever. 
Now let us pursue the story of man after his deplorable fall, 
and see how different an image he transmits to his posterity. 
Abel, in all probability, clitdless, having been murdered by 
his brother Cain; and Cain having been driven away, under 
the malediction of the Almighty, as a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth; the regular, permanent line of the human 
family was to be continued through a third son of Adam and 
Eve. This person was a peculiarly interesting character, as 
being, next to the first man himself, the prime ancestor of 
Noah and all the post-deluvian children of men. On this ac- 
count, I think it is, that we ave told more than once of his 
birth. Gen. iv. 25, and v. 5. Let us attend to the last of 
of these texts. ** Adam lived an hundred and thirty years. 
and begat a son in his likeness, after his image; and called 
his name Seth.” Is not here a manifest contrast to the like- 
ness and image of God in which Adam was created? He 
had been made like unto God in intellectual dignity and 
moral beauty; but here we find him the father of a son dark 
and sinful as he himself was. Now this moral depravation 
is seated not in the body, but in tle soul; consisting, at the 
least, in a total destitution of that “righteousness and true 
holiness” which man originally possessed. Yet it was pre- 
cisely in this mournful likeness to his fallen parent that Seth 
was begotten. And hence, in my view, it clearly follows 
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that he derived his soul from the first pair of sinners, and not 
from the creating hand of God. It may be worth while to 
inquire why this account of the likeness of Seth to his father 
was placed on the record. I will offer the best conjecture I 
can by way of answer. Hitherto nothing had been ex- 
pressly stated in the narrative respecting the universal apos- 
tasy of human nature from God and holiness, which is now 
so fully made known to us in the scriptures. The reader 
might therefore be under some temptation to fancy that the 
excellent Abel was naturally righteous, and that Cain became 
in some strange way or other accidentally wicked. The his- 
tory having arrived at Seth, it was time to be explicit on this 
awful and important subject of the inheritance of depravity 
from Adam. Hence, I suppose, it was written, in terms too 
decisive to be easily mistaken, that Seth was begotten and 
born a sinner; and the necessary implication was that his des- 
cendants were brought into the world sinners in like manner. 
So true is it that we were all ** shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did our mothers conceive us.” Ps}. li. 5. If Seth did not de- 
rive his depraved nature, his soul polluted with sin, from 
Adam, [ ask, what was the information which the inspired 
writer intended to convey? Was it that the son resembled 
his father in the features of his face and the shape of his body? 
It could be no more, if he descended from that father in res- 
pect to the body alone. Some may believe this exposition: to 
me itis altogether incredible. 

But we must pursue this doctrine of hereditary depravity 
a little farther. I have already remarked, and I take for 
granted it will not be denied me, that this deterioration of our 
moral nature is properly seated in the soul. If you main- 
tain that our bodies were disordered, much disordered, by the 
fall, IT will not contradict you. This may be the source of 
many temptations to evil; but I cannot admit that the body 
is itself the seat of moral ‘qualities of any description. How 
then do we derive our depravity from Adam? _ Is it merely by 
his being the progenitor of our bodies? Or is it not rather 
manifestly by the descent of our souls from him, through a 
line of nearer parents who were all corrupted with sin as he 
was? So Job argues; “* who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean? Not one.” Job xiv. 4. And his friend Bil- 
dad asks, * how can he be clean that is born of woman?” 
Job xxv. 4. If man derives nothing from his mother but his 
body, I do not see why he may not be born without moral de- 
filement: it would only be bringing one thing which cannot be 
morally unclean from another of the very same character. 
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But if our whole nature be propagated, we readily perceive 
the force of the arguments of Job and Bildad. All the analo- 
gies accessible to us, lead us to expect, that like will pro- 
duce its like; that a sinful parent will have a sinful offspring. 
I cannot help adding that my doctrine of the origin of the 
soul sensibly diminishes the difficulties which attend this fun- 
damental article of our faith, that all mankind become sin- 
ners in consequence of Adam/’s first transgression. Look at 
the alternative. You say that God creates a soul for the em- 
bryo body. This soul must come from his hand a good, 
and not a corrupted, wicked thing. And what relation has 
it in the commencement of its existence to Adam? None in 
the world; except that it is a fellow creature, and so is Gab- 
riel too. What has this infant soul done to forfeit the kind 
regards of its Maker? Nothing. And yet you maintain that 
this innocent soul shall. by an arbitrary fictions be accounted 
one of the children of Adam: and shall be thrust into a dis- 
ordered human body, there to contract moral evil where no 
such evil could possibly have been lodged. And thus you 
imagine you have explained the mode in which we become 
sinners as the posterity of Adam. Surely nothing but ab- 
solute necessity should lead us, if any thing ought, into this 
gulf of darkness. The doctrine of inherited depravity, 
though an invincible truth, is beset with difficulties enough. 
without laying on it gratuitously these which I take to be far 
greater than all the rest put together. ‘To my full conviction, 
and I am glad of it, no necessity for doing so exists. 

And now, if I do not deceive myself, my proposition is con- 
firmed by an accumulation of proof which it will be no practi- 
cable task to overthrow. But let us go on to the objections 
which I have promised to encounter. 

The firstis, that unless [ mean to represent man as a crea- 
tor in the highest sense, my doctrine of souls producing souls 
is absolutely inconceivable, quite beyond the power of cem- 
prehension, and therefore not to be believed. L[ answer, God 
forbid I should insinuate that man is a creator in any other 
than a very low and figurative sense; as when we say of a 
farmer, that by his industry, skill, and taste, he has created 
an Eden ina wilderness; or of amasterly poet.that he has crea- 
ted an Jliad, a Paradise Lost. or a Jerusalem Delivered. Man 
cannot make any thing out of nothing; nor can any limited being 
do this: it is the prerogative of the omnipotent Jehovah. As 
to the assertion that the descent of a soul from parental souls 
is inexplicable and incomprehensible, I freely admit, with- 
out qualification or circumlocution, that it is completely so- 
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I have heard of some attempts to illustrate the thing by the 
lighting of a candle from another candle. But such attempts I 
disclaim, and esteem them worse than nothing. The soul is 
not at all like a candle, or any thing else made of matter. Ido 
not pretend to explain the propagation of souls; but only pro- 
fess to believe the fact on sufficientevidence. It will be soon 
enough for me to bow to the objection of its incomprehensi- 
bility, when you have shewn that it can be consistently urged 
without our plunging into Socinianism, Atheism, and even 
that grand consummation of all the rest, universal scep- 
ticism. For what is there that we little mortals can fully 
comprehend, or elucidate to the bottom? Meanwhile it is 
enough for me that I see no impossibility, no self-contradiction 
in my doctrine, to hinder my feeling the weight of those ar- 
guments which have been advanced in ifs support. | 

Next. it will be pressed upon me, and it is an objection 
near of kin to the former, that whatsover propagates its kind 
must doit by discerption, that ts, by parting with a portion 
of itself; and therefore that my doctrine tends violently to 
promote that of the materiality of the soul. [have heard this 
argument maintained with the utmost confidence; but if my 
reader trusts me as an honest man, he already knows full 
well that it has made no impression on my mind: and I hope 
to shew him in a few words that it ought to make none upon 
iis. My opponent takes it for granted, without a shadow of 
proof, that none but material things can propagate. And as 
they do this by discerption of parts, the moment he hears me 
talk of the filiation of souls, his mind is furnished from his 
own store with a cargo of material imagery; and he fancies 
that L am describing the pulling to pieces of the soul, which 
is manifestly visionary and impossible. In his causeless 
alarm he reduces the soul to matter for the time; and then 
most unwarrantably charges the work to my account as the 
true and permanent consequence of my doctrine. The fact 
is, whatever we may think about the capabilities or agencies 
of spiritual beings, all separation of parts, all contraction of 
volume, are in respect to them utterly out of the question. 
And I shall simply ask the objector whether he knows so 
much of the nature of spirits, which are substances totally 
different from matter, as to decide peremptorily that they can- 
not prodace their like without any loss or diminution of their 
powers? If he has ascertained this, [ can only say that his 
discoveries in the spiritual world bave gore many leagues be- 
vond mine. 
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The last objection which occurs to me is made up of cer- 
tain passages of scripture, which seem to ascribe the origin 
of our souls to God’s immediate creation. ‘They are these: 
‘¢ The spirit shall return unto God who gave it.”” Eccl. xii. 
7. The spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I 
have made.” [sa. lvii. 16. It is said of Jehovah that he 
**formeth the spirit of man within him.’* Zech. xii. 1. And 
the Apostle Paul calls him « the Father of spirits.” Heb. 
xii. 9. Now to all this I answer, first, that our spirits sus- 
tain a much higher relation to the Deity than our bodies do, 
as appears by the histor: of the creation of man given by 
Moses. The body of Adam was constructed of the dust of 
the ground, matter which had been previously brought into 
being; and a portion of his body was the material of which 
that of Eve was exquisitely formed. But the soul of Adam, 
and doubtless that of his wife also, were breathed into them 
immediately by their glorious Creator; and it was in their 
souls that they possessed his lovely image and _ likeness. 
These facts appear to me sufficient of themselves to account 
for the texts above cited, in full consistency with the doctrine 
which I have been defending. . God did directly make, form, 
and give those two human spirits from which ours are des- 
cended; and therefore he was their Father, and is the Father 
of our spirits, in a sense peculiarly sublime and endearing. 
By our bodies we are allied to the earth on which we tread: 
by our spirits we soar aloft to the knowledge and enjoyment 
of **the King eternal, immortal, invisible.”” But secondly, 
I observe that God continually upholds us and all our facul- 
ties by the exertion of his power; he guards also and super- 
intends the execution of all those laws of nature which he has 
ordained; and in the administration of his mercy, he trans- 
forms our souls from sin to holiness. Operations like these, 
though there be no new substance proceeding from the divine 
hand, are denominated creation, by a larger use of the word, 
which is common in the scriptures. Hence all things, how- 
ever modified, are his creatures; all men are ‘his offspring;” 
and all the saints are said to be «created anew in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.’? With these observations I close 
the discussion. Every reader will judge for himself whether 
or not the objections advanced be such as to overturn the sen- 
timent which, I think, has been firmly established in the 
earlier part of this essay. 

MELANCTHON. 
















THEOLOGY. 


ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is manifestly a remedial system. 
It supposes man to be in a state of sin and misery; and pro- 
poses a way of deliverance from it. «The whole (says our 
Saviour) need not the physician, but they that are sick. I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
This being the case, it is in the highest degree important 
that we should have just views of the actual condition of man. 
Indeed this seems to be indispensably necessary, in order that 
we may understand the gospel, may duly appreciate it, and 
receive the blessings that are really offered to us. The op- 
posite opinions that are held on this subject need not here be 
considered. If men know the truth and receive it in the love 
of it, error will of course be rejected. 

The subject now to be considered involves the truth that 
man is amoral agent placed under a law which he is bound 
to obey. This is the law of our Maker; of which a sum- 
mary is given by our Saviour in the remarkable words, 
«*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
soul and mind and strength.—Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.””. Now by this law we are to judge both of the 
actions which we perform, and of the disposition and passions 
from which those actions do proceed. If man is not a de- 
praved being, then he loves God and his neighbour as the law 
requires: and if he does not love God and his neighbour as 
the law requires, he is depraved. This conclusion is undeni- 
able, if we admit that to be true concerning the law which the 
scriptures testify, namely, that it is holy, just and good. 
Actions not conformed to this law, must be bad actions; a 
disposition at variance with it, is certainly a depraved dis- 
position. The argument then, if men are honestly seeking 
for the truth, may be brought within short compass. The 
law may be stated, and an appeal made to the conscience of 
every individual. Do you love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and soul and mind and strength.—Do you loye 
your neighbour as yourself? But men have the power of 
shutting the eye of their mind against the light of truth; and 
when the truth is unpleasant, they exert the power with dis- 
astrous efficiency. On this subject, therefore, itis necessary 
that they should have «line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
The evidences of human depravity, then, willbe stated as far 
as room can be found for them in this paper. 
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1. It is a very common remark, supported by universal 
experience, that men are much more easily influenced by 
temptations to evil than by motives to do good; and that bad 
habits are more readily formed and broken with greater dif- 
ficulty, than correct habits. It is not one set of men, only, 
that have made observationsof this sort: but persons of various 
generations and of different countries; heathens as well as 
christians. Instead of stating these testimonies at large, an 
appeal is made to the self-knowledge of the reader. Now 
this proneness to evil, this facility in forming bad habits, this 
backwardness to that which is good, does prove that there is 
something wrong in man, something corrupt in the source of 
his actions, some bias to evil in his heart. 

2. It requires a continual effort to preserve any just sense 
of religion in the world. We need not go back, for proof of 
this, to the original revelation, and consider how soon the 
knowledge of the one living and true God was lost in the 
world; we need not refer to the almost universal prevalence 
of idolatry. Our own country furnishes evidence in abun- 
dance. In many parts of the land, the appointed means of 
religious improvement have been disused; there is no as- 
sembling in the house of God, there are no preachers, there 
is no santification of the Sabbath. ‘The consequence 1s, that 
God seems to be scarcely known except as a name by which 
men swear; and the Sabbath is distinguished from other 
days chiefly by greater idleness and more excessive dissipa- 
tion: it is the visiting day tor the wealthy, the drinking day 
for the poor, and the play day for children. In this country 
of ours, settled as it was by a pious race, there are not a few 
that. as far as.relates to knowledge of evangelical truth, are 
as absolute heathens as any in Hindostan or Africa. 

Again; let an ordinary hearer of the gospel, one, who has 
not been blessed with a religious education, but has gone te 
church perhaps some hundreds of times, be catechised res- 
pecting the system of doctrine contained in the New 'Testa- 
ment—and in all prebability he will betray astonishing ignor- 
ance of all those truths which it most concerns man to know. 
He has heard them often; but they have made no impression 
—the sound has fallen on his outward ear, but the inner man 
has remained unmoved. Now does not this slowness to 
learn, this readiness to part with religious truth, show that 
man is sadly depraved—that he does not love God with all 
his heart? 

3. There is a disposition inmen to corrupt and pervert the 
gospel of Christ. For many ages and to avery wide extent, 
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the Christian religion has been made to consist in forms and 
ceremonies—the celebration of factitious Sacraments and of 
rites enjoined by human authority has been substituted for vital 
religion, the form for the power of godliness. On the other 
hand, men in the pride of their understandings have taken 
from the religion of Christ every thing that makes it peculiar, 
and materially distinguishes it from other systems; and have 
thereby destroyed its adaptation to the condition of man as a 
sinner, have utterly taken away its remedial character.— 
While this is the case, men who boast of holding the sound 
othodox faith, and of course of rejecting damnable error, do 
often make the purity of their faith an excuse for the careless- 
ness and impiety of their lives. This state of the christian 
world affords very strong evidence of human depravity; es- 
pecially when it is considered that better conduct than this, is, 
according to the scriptures, to be ascribed entirely to the 
grace of God. 

4. The necessity of civil government to protect life and 
property; the general prevalence of war to a very great ex- 
tent, and the love of military glory: the tolerance in civiliz- 
ed society of various evils, such as duelling for instance, 
which is not suppressed only because public opinion does not 
stamp it with infamy—are so many additional evidences of 
ihe stupendous depravity of human nature. 

5. Instead of multiplying arguments of this kind, let the 
reader, in the next place, consider the following passages of 
scripture. ‘They contain the testimony of God, who knows 
what is in man: and who determines his true character with 
the utmost precision. And let it be observed that these scrip- 
tures taken together describe the state of man from his cradle 
to the grave; his entire moral condition while unrenewed by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Gen. v. 3.—And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, 
and begat a son in his own likeness, after his image. 

Gen. vi. 5.—And God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually. 

Gen. viii. 21.—The imaginations of man’s heart are evil 
from his youth. 

Job. xiv. 4.—xv. 14, 16.—Who can bring a clean thing 
out ofan unclean? Not one. What is man that he should be 
Clean? and he that is born of woman, that he should be 
righteous? Behold he putteth no trust in his saints: yea the 
heavens are not clean in his sight. How much more abom- 
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inable and filthy is man, which drinketh in iniquity like 
water. 

Ps. xiv. 1—3.—The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God. ‘They are corrupt; they have done abominable works; 
there is none that doeth good. ‘The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any 
that did understand and seek God. They are all gone aside, 
they are altogether become filthy; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. See also Ps. liii. 1—3. 

Ps. li. 5. Behold I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did 
my mother conceive me. Ivili. 1—3.—Do ye indeed speak 
righteousness, O congregation? Do ye judge uprightly, O ye 
sons of men? Yea, in heart ye work wickedness, &c. The 
wicked are estranged from the womb: they go astray as soon 
as they be born, speaking lies. 

Prov. xx. 9. Ecc. vii. 20.—Whio can say, I have made 
my heart clean, I am pure from my sin? For there is not a 
just man upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth not. Ecc. 
vill. 11.—Because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil. 

Jeremiah xviii. 9.—The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked: who can know it? 

John ili. 3, 6, 19.— Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.— 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.—And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

Rom. ili. 10—19.—As it is written, there is none righteous, 
no, not one: There is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God. ‘They are all gone out of the way. 
they are together become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre; 
with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps 
is under their lips: Whose mouth is full of cursing and bit- 
terness: Their feet are swift to shed blood: Destruction and 
misery are in their ways: And the way of peace have they 
not known: There is no fear of God before their eyes. Now 
we know, that what things soever the law saith, it saith to 
them who are under the law; that every mouth may be stop- 
ped, and all the world may become guilty before God. 

Rom. v. 6—8.—For when we were yet without strength. 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly. But God commend- 
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eth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. 

Rom. viii. 7, 8.—The carnal mind is enmity against God; 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
So then, they that are in the flesh cannot please God. 

1 John v. 19.—And we know that we are of God, and that 
the whole world licth in wickedness. 

6. Such are some of the passages, which bear witness to 
ihe universal depravity of man. If we look to the history 
contained in the Bible, we shall find in it a most ample illus- 
tration of the doctrine here taught. From the time when 
Cain slew Abel until the last historical record in the sacred 
canon, we see evidence that the wickedness of man is great. 
This truth will, perhaps, be still more strikingly illustrated 
by attending to the faithful account, given in scripture, of the 
infirmities of the best of men; of their hard conflicts; of their 
sore falls; of their deep repentance; of their bitter wailings 
on account of the sinfulness of their hearts. Surely, such 
would not have been the case, had these persons partaken of 
an uncorrupted nature. 

7. Another scriptural evidence of human depravity is de- 
rived from the plain doctrines of scripture. Our Saviour 
taught in his conversation with Nicodemus, the necessity of 
regeneration; and universally, they who were sent out by him, 
as well as his forerunner proclaimed, REPENT. ‘God,” saith 
the apostle, «* hath commanded all men, every where, to re- 
pent.””. This change necessary to every individual before he 
can see the kingdom of God; this command, addressed to all 
men every where, affords decisive evidence of universal cor- 
ruption. . 

8. Now an effect produced among all men, in every age, 
and of every nation, must be produced by some permanent 
cause, steady and uniform in its operation. The fact is un- 
deniable; and the question is, how shall it be accounted for? 

In pursuing this subject, the analogies of nature will afford 
some aid. It is to be observed then in general that in every 
thing which has the power of reproduction, like produces like. 
This is a law of nature; and its operation is seen in plants, 
in animals, and inman. ‘To this it may be added, that ac- 
cording to common experience, children are greatly affected 
by the condition of parents; by their sickness or health, their 
poverty or riches, their honour or reproach, their intelligence 
or stupidity, their virtue or vice, their christianity or heathen- 
ism. In ten thousand instances, children derive good or evil, 


happiness or misery, from their progenitors’ without any 
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agency of their own. Fault may be touud with this appoint- 
ment; but nothing that men say alters or can alter facts. It 
is so, and we know it. 

Now the scriptures, in accounting for the general fact of 
man’s depravity, go at once to the first of our race. They 
tell us of Adam’s apostasy; let us know that he begat a son 
in his own likeness, and then give us the history of a corrupt 
‘ace, unfolding through a long series of ages the deep and 
dreadful wickedness of human nature; and occasionally re- 
ferring to the cause of this in such passages as these.—** Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not one. What is 
man that he should be clean. and he that is born of woman, 
that he should be righteous?” In the New ‘Testament, the 
fact is more fully affirmed. In the epistle to the Romans v. 
12—206. the apostle states the doctrine at length; or rather 
affirms the fact and reasons on it in the following terms.— 
‘«*Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned: (For until the law sin was in the world: but sin 
is not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless, death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had. not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is 
the figure of him that was to come. But not as the offence. 
so also is the free gift. For if through the offence of one 
many be dead; much more the grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded un- 
to many. And not as it was by one that sinned. so is the 

ift: for the judgment was by one te condemnation; but the 
a gift is of many offences unto justification. For if by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they which 
receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ:) ‘Therefore, as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous. Moreover, the law enter- 
ed, that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” 

To which add, 1 Cor. xv. 22.—«« Asin Adam all die so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.”* In these passages, it is ex- 
pressly affirmed that death came upon us by Adam’s sin. 
With equal clearness it is testified, that by the offence of one 
the many were constituted sinners. In a word, through our 
first parents we partake of a corrupt nature; we are bern 
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children of wrath; we are dead in trespasses and in sins. 
Every parent, having himself received the stain, imparts 1t to 
his descendants. 


From Adam flows our tainted blood; 
The poison works within: 

Strangely averse to all that’s good 
And willing slaves to sin. 


Against this doctrine, many write and declaim with great 
vehemence; urging as the most popular objection, the injus- 
tice and hardship of the case. The doctrine however is stat- 
ed in scriptarevas a fact, without any attempt to explain if. 
Now, if it is a fact, as was before observed, objections and 
vehement declamation do not in the least degree change its 
character. It remains and will remain true until the whole 
course of nature shall be altered. - Objections have no weight 
or relevancy unless directed against the credibility ef the 
fact. They ought always to be stated, therefore in some such 
form as this.—**The testimony is not sufficient, and therefore 
the fact is not to be believed: or, the fact involves manifest 
injustice; but God ts infinitely just, therefore the record 
which has been given by him, has been misinterpreted; scrip- 
‘ure states the fact differently.’’—The former objection is that 
of the Deist, who denies the truth and divine authority of the 
scripture. With him there is now no argument; for we pro- 
ceed ali along on the assumption that the Bible is the word of 
God. The latter is the objection of the Arian, the Socinian, 
&c. who professes to believe the truth of the scripture, but 
rejects our interpretation because he thinks that it makes God 
unjust. In regard to this point let our readers attend to the 
following observations. 

1. If the account of the origin of human corruption which 
we have derived from the scriptures, is not the true account, 
ihen the great question is yet to be answered, how has it 
come to pass phat wickedness has prevailed to such extent 
among the hutnan family? How is it that there is not a just 
man upon sayth’that liveth and sinneth not? 

2..VKhe objection, as far as it has any weight at all, lies 
against the principle, and not the application of the principle. 
The principle is that one man suffers on account of the 
fault of another; no matter what the extent or the limitation 
of the sufferings. But if the objection be true, then the course 
of nature is founded in manifest injustice; for children do un- 
deniably suffer in various ways on account of the faults of 
‘heir parents. A parent by intemperance and debauchery 
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contracts disease: he begets children in his likeness; and 
they suffer on account of the vices of their parent. <A thous- 
and instances of this and of similar cases will readily occur 
to the rcollection of the observant reader. It is commonly 
said, * ‘This is according to the course of nature;” and it is 
thought that this is a full solution of the difficulty. But whe 
established the course of nature? Did not Ged? Indeed what 
are the laws of nature but the uniform rules by which the 
great Creator governs the world? If then suffering for the 
fault of another be manifest injustice, there is manifest injus- 
tice in the constitution of human nature. 

Again; if a man may, and actually does inherit from his 
parents a diseased body; why may he not inherit from them 
a diseased mind, a moral disorder? The evil in one instance 
is lighter indeed than in the other; but the principle is pre- 
cisely the same, as far as the justice of the case is concerned. 

S$. But it ought never to be forgotten that a case may ap- 
pear very hard to us, when partially seen; which may assume 
a very different aspect, when the whole of it is unfolded in all 
its bearings and relations. ‘The manner in which human ex- 
istence Is propagated is, to us. a very mysterious affair. We 
scarcely know any thing but the fact. The connection be- 
tween parent and child, the union between their interests, 
and the transmission of all that is transmitted, are very im- 
perfectly known. Only a very small part, and that of the 
outside of this case is exposed to our view. It isin the high- 
est degree presumptuous, then, in us to undertake to say, how 
the justice of the omniscient God ought to bear on it; seeing 
the whole lies fully open before him. We find the fact stated 
in his word, that in Adam all die; and that by the offence of 
one the many were constituted sinners. We look to the course 
of nature, and see parents and children, by his appointment 
so connected, that the good or evil that appertains to the one 
is transmitted to the othe:.—And surely, with our limited 
view of the subject, to fly in the face of his own testimony, 


supported as it is by the analogies of nature, and boldly to 


decide that the appointment is unjust, is awful presumption. 

4. But again; as it is not possible for us to know all the 
consequences which will result from the connection which 
exists between parents and their children, from the beginning 
to the end of our race; so it is not possible for us to conjec- 
ture even, What would have been the effect of a different con- 
stitution of human nature. There is reason to believe it might 
have altered the whole aspect and condition of human society. 
It might have been a change, a thousand fold more disastrous 
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than any thing we can now conceive. It might have utterly 
broken up all the dearest domestic charities of life; prevented 
all the happiness resulting from our nearest relationships; 
annihilated many of the most powerful motives to a life of 
virtue; and made the world a scene of utter desolation. Sure- 
ly on a subject lying so much beyond our reach, it becomes us 
to bow with humble submission of the understanding to what 
God has been pleased to reveal. 

5. Once more: had our first parents sustained their trial, 
and kept their state of purity and holiness, as without doubt 
was in their power; and thus transmitted to us an uncor- 
rupted nature, who would have complained of the appoint- 
ment which is now the subject of so much declamation? But 
surely that constitution which required nothing in order to 
its conveying unnumbered and perpetual blessings to the 
whole race, but the right use of man’s free will, ought not to 
be made a subject of complaint. And to ask, why did not 
God prevent man from falling, by controlling his free will, 
is equivalent to asking, why did God make man a moral 
agent, and place him in a state of trial at all? «Nay, who 
art thon O man! that reasonest against God?” 

On a subject like this then, embracing so many parts, that 
lie far beyond the reach of our minds, we ought to receive 
the plain, simple truth as God has revealed it; assured that 
while there are difficulties in it we cannot solve, all is seen 
by the infinite mind of God, to comport with perfect justice 
and perfect goodness. 

According to the scriptures then, we are the degenerate 
plants of a strange vine, the apostate children of apostate 
parents; “very far gone (quam longissime) from original 
righteousness.”” And it is precisely for this state that the 
gospel provides its remedies. It finds us dead in trespasses 
and in sins; and it quickens us—children of wrath; and it 
offers mercy—under the curse; and it directs us to one who 
became a curse for us—aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel; and it brings us nigh by the blood of Christ—sold 
under sin; and it redeems us—with an understanding dark- 
ened; and it gives us light—utterly weak and helpless; and 
it directs us to a Saviour who is able to save to the utter- 
most all who will come to God by him. In a word it finds 
us poor and wretched and miserable and blind and naked, in 
want of all things; and it opens to us the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of grace—it directs us to one who is made unto us wis- 
dom and righeousness, and sanctification and redemption.— 
‘Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift! Reader! consider 
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thy estate of sin and misery; and now in the day of thy vis- 
itation, while thou hearest the voice of the Saviour, harden 
not thy heart; but turn to him that thy soul may live; be- 
lieve on him that thou mayest be saved. Rely not on thy 
wisdom—it is mere folly. Depend not on thy own strength— 
it is weakness. ‘Trust not thy righteousness—it is as filthy 
rags in the sight of a pure and holy God. As you died in 
Adam, you can only be made alive by Christ—As by your 
first parent you were constituted a sinner; by Christ alone 
you can be made righteous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Evangelical and Literary Magazine and Missionary 
Chronicle. 


Several efforts have lately been made to awaken the Vir- 
vinia Churches to the subject of educating young men of 
promising talents and piety for the gospel ministry. These 
efforts, never very vigorous, nor successful, are, it appears 
to me, daily becoming more feevle and unavailing. It does 
seem as though in the majority of our societies, all interest 
on the subject “had subsided. I have looked upon this grow- 
ing indifference as an exceedingly bad omen for the cause of 
religion; and would gladly be instrumental, even in an hum- 
ble degree, in checking its progress. Shall weas a christian 
community, after having put our hand to the plough, look 
back? Shall we fold our arms and sleep while our Lord’s 
vineyard is as a wilderness; while souls are perishing for 
lack of instruction; while many parts of our own state are 
in a condition little preferable to heathenism? My dear Sir 
these are very solemn questions, and the answers we give to 
them may involve eternal consequences. As an individual I 
could not think of answering in the affirmative. I would say, 
net yeT. And should you think proper, I would make your 
magazine the medium of a friendly appeal to the hearts of 
the | pious and benevolent, on the necessity of adopting some 
more efficient measures than have heretofore been pursued, to 
meet the great and increasing demand for suitable religious 
indtructions In stating facts, connected with this subject, I 
am far from wishing unnecessarily to expose either the moral 
desolation of our country, or the negligence and inconsistency 
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of those who call themselves christians and yet make no suita- 
ble efforts to advance the cause of Christ. Such disclosures are 
always painful. But it is obvious that until something be 
done, we are rapidly tending from bad to worse; and until the 
subject be fairly brought to public view, nothing will be done. 

I would therefore submit the following plain statements of 
what I believe to be substantially facts. They have not 
been made hastily; and some of them are collected from the 
best official authority. Should they be the means of awak- 
ening the attention of a single individual, I would beseech 
that individual, if a professor, to reflect solemnly on his sac- 
yamental vows; and, whoever he may be, to bear in mind 
that we must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ: 
and let conscience point out the path of duty. 

Our attention is naturally drawn in the first place to the 
actually existing want of religious instruction in our state. 
On this part of the subject, facts are evident and undeniable. 
That state in which an unerring providence has been pleased 
to assign our station, and which consequently has peculiar 
claims on our affections and services, contains a population 
estimated at about one million of souls. This population is 
scattered in an unequal ratio, over an extent of territory of 
about 100,000 square miles. That many parts of this exten- 
sive region are deplorably destitute of the ordinary means of 
religious improvement, is a fact too obvious to require proof. 
fn several large and populous counties there are no ministers 
of the gospel of any description or denomination. An esti- 
mate of the whole number of preachers in the state will at 
once prove to any reflecting person that it is entirely inade- 
quate to the supply of our destitute places. 

In making this estimate, we freely acknowledge that we 
cannot conscientiously include every one who assumes to 
himself the ministerial office; yet we utterly disclaim all sec- 
tarian feeling; and in what we think, the spirit of christian 
candour. embrace all those ministers of whatever name, whe 
preach Christ crucified, and who possess such degrees of 
mental improvement as to render their ministrations edifying 
to the church. 

To begin with our own connexion. The Synod of Vir- 
ginia, including the presbytery of Abingdon, part of which 
is in Tennessee, consists, according to their last reports, of 
51 ordained ministers and 17 licentiates; making, in all, 68 
Presbyterian preachers in connexion with the Synod. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, if our information be correct, 
had about 35 ministers attached to the state convention about 
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12months ago; we will say possibly the whole number may 
be 45. Having no sufficient data to enable us to judge of the 
number of educated ministers in the Baptist and Methodist 
societies, we can only leave the reader to form his own con- 


jectures, or refer him to their public reports for information. 


We are confident of not being below the truth, in saying that 
250 for all the different societies is a very large calculation. 
Say, however that it is correct. Wehave then 250 ministers 
of different denominations to: furnish religious instruction to 
1,000,000 of souls. That is to say 1 to 4000. ‘The task 
under any circumstances would be an impossibility. But 
again, these 250 ministers are to perform all the duties of the 
pastoral office over an extent of 100,000 square miles; giving 
an area of 20 miles square to each. Now we do not ask the 
experienced minister who has realized the weight and respon- 
sibility of his office; but we put the question to any intelligent, 
reflecting Christian, what benefit could be expected to result 
from the pastoral labours of any man placed in such circam- 
stances? the question needs no answer. But if, instead of 
4000 we should allow 500 ov one eighth of that number to 
each minister, which considering our scattered and unequal 
population is still far above the true average number, the 
result will be, 125,000 persons, enjoying opportunities of 
instruction, and the balance of 875,000, six-sevenths of the 
whole population unavoidably destitute.* Some parts of this 
view are confessedly conjectural, but no person can justls 
allege that any part of if is exaggerated. 


* In our country 125,000 are certainly as many as 250 ministers can at- 
tend to in the full discharge of pastoral duty. But there are not, we ap- 
prehend, 875.000 souls in the state wholly without instruction. We sup- 
pose the case to be thus—Perhaps there are not 250 educated ministers in 
Virginia—the number, however, of men having gifts that may be, and are 
advantageously employed. is greater. But of the Christian congregations 
that are organized, not one in twenty enjoys the full benefit of pastoral 
labours. They who have one sermon a week think themselves highly fa- 
voured. Service once ina fortnight is pretty well; while in many cases 
the preacher has four preaching places, in a territory of twenty or thirty 
miles square, at each of which he ministers once ina month. And this is 
all the religious instruction that the people get. ‘The case is sometimes 
worse than this. We have heard some say. “ We should think ourselves 
well oif, to have a good sermon once a month.” They who know the 
value of regular services, can easily see how deplorable is the condition of 
those who have the opportunity of hearing the gospel only twelve times in 
the year. But many do not hear it half so often; and too many not at all. 
Our correspondent does not mean to say that 875,000 persons in Virginia 
never hear the gospel; but that there are not more preachers in the state 
than would be sufficient to give regular pastoral instruction to 125,000 
persons. Atleast sowe understand him. Edit. 
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That professor of religion who can contemplate such a 
scene without being mov ed to compassion, is himself a proper 
object of compassion. His heart must be dead to the peculiar 
sensibilities of a christian. They who are christians in truth 
as wellas in name, ought to pity and pray for him, that he 
may be brought to feel his situation; for «she has not the 
spirit of Christ dweliing in him.” But there are some who 
profess to feel deeply on the subject, and who, if we may be- 
lieve them, are looking forward with anxious hope, that bet- 
ter times are approaching; that God will raise up laborers 
and carry on his work amongst us. But without enquiring 
into the sincerity of those who express such feelings and 
wishes and yet make no corresponding exertions to promote 
these desirable objects, we would entreat them to pause and 
reflect. A sincere christian is unwilling to be deceived even 
in the smallest matter connected with religion. Examine 
then this hope, and if you find it has no rational foundation 
cease to cherish or express it. You will in that case feel 
the necessity of acting more consistently, and may be excited 
to such measures as will furnish matter for more comfortable 
reflection hereafter. God has condescended to employ his 
people as instruments of building up his kingdom on earth: 
and has encouraged us to hope for his blessing on all honest 
exertions made with that view; but if Christians sleep on 
their posts and neglect their duties, there is not, in the whole 
scriptures a single promise that God will miraculously supply 
their lack of fidelity. His kingdom shall assuredly be built 
up, and all his purposes accomplished; but our privileges may 
be transferred to others. 

Let me ask then what is the present prospect of a more 
adequate supply. We might almost say there is none. None 
of the sister churches are making such efforts as the exigen- 
cies of the times require. And amongst ourselves, the aspect 
of things is equally if not more discouraging. From the 
Presbyterial reports exhibited to the Synod last fall, it ap- 
peared that in the three presbyteries which are properly in 
Virginia, and, which do in fact, constitute the Synod, there 
were, then, five candidates for licensure. It is a matter of 
great uncertainty whether more than three of those five will 
prosecute their original intentions of entering the ministry. 
These three then are all that our own churches can, consist- 
ently with a resolution of Synod, license for three years from 
the present spring. This is a discouraging prospect to such. 
as are really anxious for the prosperity of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. ~ 
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And I would add, that it is in vain to think of relieving the 
picture by looking for help from abroad. The Northern 
churches it is true are making successful exertions to educate 
ministers. We as well as others should rejoice to see young 
men of true candor and sound religious principles, coming 
from the north to our assistance. But we repeat that it is a 
Vain expectation. We are not ignorant of the mutual preju- 
dices that still, unfortunately exist in too great a degree be- 
tween the two sections of country and from which even the 
most candid are net wholly free. There is too, so great a 
demand for missionaries to the heathen, and to the new states 
and territories, that we cannot reasonably expect them. te 
to come among us. Besides, are we not able to help our- 
selves? Are we to be indebted to the charity of others for a 
supply of that which ought to be produced here? We may 
rest assured that hope of help from abroad will eventually 
prove fallacious. 

Such a view of our condition and prospects would justly 
Claim the sympathy of the christian community, were it a 
fact that no young men of suitable character could be found 
in our state w illing to devete themselves to this sacred cause. 
But it is not a fact. It was stated from high authority, last 
fai!, that there were at least fifty pious voung men within the 
bounds of the Synod, who would be willing to commence an 
education with this view, if they could have any rational pros- 
pect of being enabled to meet the expenses of such an under- 

taking. These young men are, for ‘the most part, attached 
to areligious society that considers the preaching of the gos- 
pel a special means of the conversion of sinners: and whose 
public standards’ require that a minister must possess a learn- 
ed education, that the truth may be committed to faithful men 
who may be able to teach others. But how do our actions 
correspond to these sentiments? Is it not evident that we 
either do not prize an enlightened ministry, or that we think 
the conversion and salvation of sinners a matter of very little 
moment? We have said there are fifty young men within our 
bounds, who with proper assistanc emight become able minis- 
ters of the New Testament, but for want of such assistance 
are left to languish in obscurity; and their services are lost 
to the church. A young man who has devoted his heart, and 
would gladly, were it in his power, devote his talents to the 
service of God, turns an eagerly expectant eye to the Synod’s 

board of education. But alas! what a disappointment! —In- 
stead of meeting the expected encouragement, he learns with 
mortification that the aforesaid board is, in fact, little more 
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than a name, that its whole amount of funds, according to the 
Treasurer’s report last. fall, would not have afforded him 
support for one week. What may have been done towards 
replenishing the treasury, since that time, we know not. 
The different churches can, no doubt, call to mind what they 
have done—and we fear they will find it but little. Wemust 
again repeat that so far as the work depends on our own 
exertions, the present prospect is in the last degree dis- 
couraging. 

So far [ have endeavoured to state what I believe to be 
solemn matters of fact. [ff have erred or misrepresented, it 
has not been with intention and I shall be glad to see the 
error corrected. But if no very material error has been 
committed, are not christians called to the discharge of an 
unquestionable and imperious duty? How we are to proceed 
in the performance of that duty, certainly no individual has 
aright to specify. Itdevolves equally upon the whole church. 
dut let it be remembered that as the church is composed of 
individual members, its duties can on!y be performed by in- 
dividual exertion, It must rest then with every church mem- 
her to settle it with his own conscience, what he can and what 
he ought to do. And [ would caution him to beware of 
shuffling off his responsibility, because his single exertions 
could not accomplish much. They may with God’s blessing 
effect more than he apprehends. Let him seta good example 
and contribute liberally as the Lord has prospered him, and 
if he should even fail of exciting the liberality of others, he 
will at least enjoy that purest of all pleasures—the conscious- 
ness of having discharged his own duty. Individuals are 
stewards of the blessings of Providence; and each for himself 
accountable to God for his stewardship. But although all 
ought to feel a deep interest in this subject, yet. there is a 
particular class that ought to feel most deeply. We mean 
Ministers and Pastors of congregations, Much is in their 
power, and therefore much will justly be expected of them. 
We can see nothing disrespectful in throwing out some hints 
even to such as are fathers in the church, provided it be done, 
as we trust it is. in the spirit of meekness and candour. These 
whose office itis to exhort and reprove others as occasion 
may require, will surely suffer well-designed reproof or ex- 
hortation. You then have professed that a necessity was laid 
lipon yous that the love of Christ and an anxious solicitude 
lor the salvation of sinners constrained you to desire the office 
of the ministry. Have you then r ‘ally acted under the in- 
ilnence of these motives? Have you felt yourself constrained 
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to declare the whole counsel of God? Have you conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to enforce the performance of religious 
duties, as well as to explain and inculcate religious doctrine? 
If you have done all this, which is certainly no more than 
your station in the church requires of you, how is it that the 
people of your charge have done little or nothing in one of 
the plainest duties of the present period? Reflect before you 
answer. Are you not to blame? Will not truth compel you 
to confess that you have not brought this subject distinctly 
and pressingly before your people; that you have not set them 
an example of proper feeling or proper exertion; that you 
have not exerted your whole influence in inducing them to 
aid in providing labourers for the Lord’s harvest. If you 
feel that you have been in any degree deficient in this duty, 
will you not resolve immediately to set about perfecting that 
which has been wanting? Will you not urge upon your 
people, the obligation on all Christians to do good and to 
communicate; to honour God with their substance; to give, 
cheerfully, what they can spare of their temporal things to 
build up the kingdom of Christ? And what if they should 
eoemplain of hard times? What if they should think you 
troublesome, or charge you with acting from motives which 
your hearts disclaim? What if acting in the true spirit of 
the world, they should persecute you and say all manner of 
evil against you? Would all this be more than a faithfal 
minister, than every faithful disciple of Christ ought cheer- 
fully to endure for his Lord’s sake? 

But we do not believe that these evils are much to be ap- 
prehended. Even the world respects a christian, when he 
acts consistently and does his duty. State to your people the 
actual wants of the church; and we confidently hope the 
greatest number, at least of professors, will require but little 
solicitation. ‘The pressure of the times has not fallen ex- 
clusively on the Christian part of the community. And we 
have abundant proof that the votaries of pleasure and dissi- 
pation can contribute as liberally to their favourite objects as 
at any former period. The theatres, the ball rooms, and 
other places of fashionable resort, are still abundantly pa- 
tronised; intemperance and profligacy in all its varied forms 
still shew their heads at noon-day. ‘That professor then, 
who pleads «hard times” as an excuse from withholding his 
contribution for pious purposes, tacitly acknowledges that 
Christians alone shrink from self-denial; that religion alone 
has a tendency to shut the heart and contract the feelings. 
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Professor, if such be your sentiments you are not a Chris- 
tian—take your Bible and see. 

In fine, I would repeat that our country is deplorably des- 
titute of religious instruction, and that at present there is no 
rational prospect of a suitable supply. On these facts we 
would found an earnest, urgent, importunate (and we care 
not should it be regarded as a clamorous) appeal, to Chris- 
tians of our own denomination in particular, and to the pious 
and benevolent in general, to cast their offerings into the trea- 
sury of the Lord, and assist in educating pious and promis- 
ing young men for the gospel ministry. 


LUCAS. 


ON THE MORAL CONDITION OF SLAVES. 


Tue situation of the slaves in our country is one of deep 
and painful interest. Slavery is a most grievous calamity, 
entailed’on us by the cupidity and folly of others. We free- 
ly confess that it is beyond our powers to point out the way 
of deliverance from this evil. But while this is the case; 
and while every one seems to be afraid of the subject, and 
contemplates it without hope of a speedy remedy; it may 
well appear surprising that so few attempts have been made 
at improyement in the management of servants. 

A noble spirit has gone forth in our country.—The Literary 
Fund, the Board of Public Works; various Agricultural So- 
cieties in Virginia; and similar institutions in other States, 
show that a desire of improvement is powerfully at work 
amongus. Bible, Missionary and Tract Societies, and Sab- 
bath Schools, prove that more than mere secular interests are 
regarded. But yet the important question respecting the 
best method of managing slaves has engaged the attention of 
very few, and has never been made a subject of public en- 
quiry. This neglect involves, as we think a disregard . both 
of interest and duty. In the government of slaves recourse 
must be had, either to the passion of fear, to the principles of 
morality, or to considerations of interest. Under the old 
regime, as we are informed, the first mode was generally pur- 
sued. Since the revolution, the treatment of slaves has be- 
come much more mild than formeriy. ‘The genius of our 
institutions and the increase of Christianity have produced 
this effect. But while the severity of punishment, and_ the 
rigor of domestic government have been greatly mitigated, 
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masters, in general, have not thought of recurring to either 
of the other modes of management. No particular attention 
has been paid to the morals of slaves, and no measures have 
been adopted to excite among them and secure an interest in 
behalf of the estates to which they belong. While they are 
not attached to the soil, and remain liable at any time to be re- 
moved from it, and to have the dearest relations of life utterly 
broken up and destroyed forever, it will be a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to create this interest. And it seems utterly 
unwise to depend on the morality of those, whose moral 
principles have never been cultivated. While thinking on 
these subjects, with a mingled feeling of embarrassment “and 
despondence, resolved, hres ever, to invite the attention of our 
correspondents to them, and if possible to awaken enquiry, 
we received a communication from an unknown writer, the 
substance of which we must lay before our readers. We 
premise, however, that tue tone of liberal and gecnerous feel- 
ing, and of zeal to do good evinced by the w riter has awaken- 
ed i in us a high degree of respect and of fraternal affection. 

We must also obser ve that the subject to which our corres- 
pondent has directed particular attention, is one of much de- 
Ficacy and difficulty. Owing to the violent agitation of the 
Missouri question, there is an unusual degree of excitability 
im the public mind in relation to every thing that concerns 
slavery: and while this is the case, there are l@ws of the 
Fand, which as Christians subject to civil government and 
bound to respect ‘every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake,”? we must not needlessly violate. The following is an 
extract from the law. 

«* And, whereas it is represented to the General Assembly, 
that it is a common practice, in many places within this Com- 
monwealth, for slaves to assemble in considerable numbers, 
at mecting-houses, and places of religious worship, in the 
night, ‘or at schools for teaching them reading or writing,’ 
which, if not restrained, may be productive of considerable 
evil to the community, 

Be it therefore enacted, That all meetings or assemblages of 
slaves, ‘or free negroes or mulattoes, mixing and associating 
with such slaves;? at any meeting-house or houses, or any 
other place or places, in the night, ‘or at any school or schools 
tor teaching them reading or writing , either in the day or 
night,’ under whatsoever ‘pretext, shall be deemed and con- 
sidered an unlawful assembly; and any justice of the county 
or corporation wherein such assemblage shall be, either from 
nis own knowledge, or the information of others, of such un- 
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lawful assemblage or meeting, may issue his warrant direct- 

ed to any sworn oflicer or officers, authorising him or them to 

enter the house or houses, where such unlawful assemblages 

or meetings may be, for the purpose of apprehending or dis- 

persing such slaves, and to inflict corporal punishment on the 

offender or offenders, at the discretion of any justice of the 
eace, not exceeding twenty lashes. 

And the said oflicer or oflicers shall have power to sum- 
mon any person, to aid and assist in the execution of any 
warrant or warrants directed to him or them, for the purpose 
aforesaid, who, on refusal, shall be subject to a fine at the dis- 
cretion of the justice, not exceeding ten dollars: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the masters or owners of slaves from carrying or permit- 
ting his, her or their slave or slaves to go with him, her or 
them, or with any part of his, her or their white family, to any 
places whatever, for the purpose of religious worship; provid- 
ed, that such worship be conducted by a regularly ordained or 
licensed white minister; nor shall any thing herein contained 
be considered as in any manner affecting white persons, who 
may happen to be present at any meeting or assemblage, for 
the purpose of religious worship, so conducted by a white mi- 
nister as aforesaid, at which there shall be such a number of 
slaves, as would, as the law has been heretofore construed, 
constitute an unlawful assembly of slaves.’ Rev. Code, chap. 
CX1. § 15. 16. 

The two following sections prescribe the penalty on white 
persons, free negroes, &c. present at such unlawful assemblies; 
the duty of Justices of the Peace in suppressing such meetings; 
and the penalty on them for neglect. 

We now give a large part of our correspondent’s earnest 
and affectionate letter. 

‘«/With diffidence, though sheltered by obscurity, the 
writer of the following proposition comes forward. Should 
this proposition be rejected as impracticable, Rev. and Dear 
Sir, let me ask, cannot you call on the superior abilities which 
our Master has vested for good in the churches, to devise and 
do good to the suffering community whose cause with deeply 
felt inability I would plead. ‘This cause, Rev. Sir,is nothing 
less than « the promotion of Christian knowledge among the 
Slaves of our beloved country,” but more especially of our 
state. Itis a work the most enlarged talents might be hon- 
oured to engage in; and a duty in the performance of which 
we more than fear, we know, ourselves awfully remiss. 
Should T awaken the attention of yourself, and those able 
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and pious gentlemen who with you edit the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine. to this much to be desired object, I shall hope through 
the pages of that, and other Periodical Works, to see the in- 
terest extend—and may it extend, till, in obedience to our 
God, they have comforted the comfortless, and disseminated - 
light, celestial light, to those now sitting in profound moral 
darkness or obscure day. 

Should I be disappointed, I shall feel it right, to humble me 
more and more. But I hope [ feel that sounworthy an instru- 
ment, so feeble a means as I ain, could expect success from 
Him alone who perfects his praise from babes and sucklings. 
As however the ways of Jel:ovah are not as our ways, I pro- 
ceed. 

The number of slaves in this country, their ignorance of 
divine truths, in consequence of their wretched morality, 

when a breach of marriage, indeed, a heathenish disregard 
of that appointment of God much prevails; and with drunk- 
emess, roguery, and indolence, are not considered sins)— 
these with the outward discomfort ensuing, you, I doubt not, 
with every Christian Philanthropist have mourned; and 
mourned with bitter pangs, when the awful futurity they 
bear upon, to us, and them has been steadily viewed—I say you 
have mourned, and who that sees the evil but must mourn? 
Dear Sir, the evil should press with its tremendous weight 
upon our souls, until we seek and obtain strength and wis- 
dom from above to remove if. 

We see what Finley, Mills, and other beloved men have 
done already for this class of people. Meeting in prayer at 
the house of Mr. Caldwell, they commended their desi sign to 
God. He prospered the work; and a small band on the 
shore of Africa, now cherish the memory of these holy men 
and bless their God. But years—years may pass away be- 
fore this intended guod shall reach our slaves; and till then 
shall they live slaves, under the heavy yoke of the Prince 
of this world, who now rules all the children of disobe- 
dience? Ye Ministers of Christ—ye Messengers of salva- 
tion—what shall be done? 

A mistress, we see here and there, instructing the sefvants 
of the family with judicious care: others with upright motive 
attempt it, who have neither judgment or knowledge to quali- 
fy them for the office. Amidst so much ignorance and per- 
versity, both these want aid; both would humbly receive it. 
They have teachers of their own.—True—but alas! while 
with humble gratitude, we would acknowledge the piety, the 
upright zeal of many, we bemoan their ignorance: and others 
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not a few, we fear, are blind leaders of the blind, continuing 
in sin that grace may abound. What shall we do? Permit 
‘me a suggestion——publish books and tracts containing the 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel enforced by plain argu- 
ment and forcible appeal, in language as plain as language 
can be made, and circulate them freely: forthe pulpits, whence 
he who preached the gospel to the poor is made known in 
this our land, can scarcely be thought a medium for their in- 
_ struction, now, when so many theological terms, and to the 
ignorant, unintelligible words, are in use. Many an humble 
female would steal an hour from domestic employment, to 
read the tracts and teach the catechisms thus adapted to the 
end she ardently desires to promote; when her talents might 
not enable her to explain the meaning of one word not in or- 
dinary use, or to obviate one difficulty presented to the en- 
quiring but uninformed learner. Might not also the best 
reader-in a row of cabins on the day of their rest from bodily 
labour, but to them a day of sauntering idleness, or active 
vanity, collect a groupe around, and in stammering accents, 
unfold heaven descended truths intelligibly to listening audi- 
tors? And would not masters and mistresses who collect 
their family for prayer, with thankful hearts read and teach 
these truths, when thus prepared? I think many would, and 
moreover would gladly become subscribers to a society or- 
ganised for this purpose. 

Do we not hear our noble Bible Society say, *«* Concen- 
trated action is powerful action; and cannot we form our- 
selves into a society for promoting christian knowledge 
among the slaves and free blacks of this, and, if our funds 
would enable, of other countries, and hope that into our 
bosom, auxiliary societies would bring wealth? Are we not 
encouraged to begin by the progress of Missionary Societies, 
&c. &c. in this and other countries, and could we not be 
highly useful to such societies, particularly our beloved Af- 
rican colonists and our Indians, by furnishing them with these 
books and tracts? I think we could. Mr. Key’s tracts, Mr. 
Bacon’s two sermons to servants, Mr. Mines’ catechism, the 
reading lessons published by the ** Sunday School Union So- 
ciety of New-York,” and many of their tracts are ready to 
begin with. And let us also be encouraged by the labours 
of an Oberlin, in his Bar de la Roche, to attempt introducing a 
better system of domestic management, and for that end Mrs. 
Leadbeater’s Cottage Dialogues, extracts from Village Dia- 


togues, the stories of the Cheap Repository, you will, I 
40 
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think, with alterations suited to their peculiar state, find use- 
ful. 

Could we not also in imitation of Bible Associations coL® 
lect subscriptions among the people of colour themselves, and 
do you not think they would read and value those books and 
tracts the more from contributing their mite towards the pur- 
chase; and do you not think they would increase their dona- 
tions to send them across the ocean to their brethren in Africa, 
or as a humble effort on their part, to enlarge the kingdom 
of their Redeemer? We seea Bible Society among the blacks 
of Jamaica; we see them cast in contributions witen our last 
agents set sail; and do you it hope they would give some. 
thing here? | 

Many masters who will not even suffer their wives and 
children to teach them to read, would be pleased, as they de 
read, at least many of them, to see proper books in their 
hands. Let us then attempt the formation of such a Society, 
and furnish every individual who can read among them, and 
every family and individual who will read to them, with well 
digested means for their instruction. Surely, the servants of 
God, who turneth not from the prayer of the poor and desti- 
tute, but delivereth the oppressed, will not turn away from this 
work or some other to answer the same end. 

If this, respected and Rev. Sir, meets not your approbation, 
cannot we of Virginia form a Society for educating and sup 
porting black men for domestic and African missions, or can- 
not we support white missionaries to preach among the 
slaves of our country? Surely there are some who would 
take this humble station, surely they would be greatly exalt- 
ed in the sight of God; and they who would be last in the 
eye of a deluded world would be greatest. 

Again, dear sir, cannot you urge arguments which will in- 
duce masters not only, not to oppose, but to encourage their 
servants in learning to read? If you, dear sir, think it right 
to attempt this, argue mildly, and guardedly. So much pre- 
judice exists on this subject, that one severe expression 
might increase the evil.” 


ON THE SPIRIT OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


Tye Correspondent, from whose letter we have made so 
large an extract, in language very decisive yet very brother- 
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ly, notices and condemns allusions occasionally made to other 
denominations, as inconsistent with christian charity, and 
calculated to keep alive sectarian feelings. It is due to our- 

selves to state that our work, has, as far as we know, been 
more frequently censured for the want of a sufficiently decided 
and thorough-going spirit, than for any other deficiency. 

Our view of the subject has been this.—The divisions, the 
jealousies and bitter controversies of Christians have done 
more injury, perhaps, to the cause of Christ, than all the at- 
tacks of avowed adversaries. Under this impression, it has 
been our wish and aim to make this Magazine instrumental 
of promoting brotherly love. In the present state of the 
world, however, it is utterly vain to hope that the distinctions 
which exist in the universal church, will not be recognised 
and frequently brought forward. Perhaps this will be the 
case for ages yet to come. Unhappily distinctive names 
have been watch words of party-zeal, and in too many minds 
are associated with party- -fe elings. Now we wish to produce 
another set of associations; we therefore not untrequently al- 
lude to the different denominations, but at the same time en- 
deavour at least so to express ourselves, as to let it be seen 
that we regard them as brethren, and are ready to co-operate 
with them in any work of love, in any measure for promot- 
ing the blessed gospel of our common Lord. This was par- 

ticularly the case in the Review of the Memoir of Martyn no- 
ticed by our correspondent as one instance in which we of- 
fended. His talents, his zeal, his humility, his spiritual 
mindedness, his fervent piety, his absolute devotion to the 
cause of his Lord, excited such admiration, such love—and 
his premature death awakened such grief, that we thought the 
occasion most happy for our purpose, and we wished it to be 
distinctly understood that we entertained these feelings to- 
wards an episcopalian; that is (we think) precisely the same 
as though he had been a presbytertan. 

The principle on which we proceed is this.--It is not the 
difference of denominations among Christians that does the 
injury to the cause of Christ—it is the Jealousy, the coldness, 
the unbrotherly spirit that shews itself among professors of 
different name. We think it probable that if, in the present 
state of the world, the different churches were all animated 
by a proper spirit; and all disposed to recognise each other 
as brethren, it would have a happier effect, than if all were 
to join in one church; or, which would be nearly the same 
thing, say nothing about a distinction. If all were amalga- 
mated, the world would become much more jealous of the 
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church than they are at present; but if, while there are dif- 
ferent Societies, all should act towards all a truly fraternal 
part, those who are without would much more clearly see 
and much more strongly feel the force of the true religious 
principle. 

Besides, while we place in a subordinate rank the ordinary 
differences of Christians, we are not prepared to say that 
they are of no importance. The truth lies some where be- 
tween contending sects; and it would be well to ascertain it 
if possible. At any rate, itis a fair and proper subject of 
enquiry, and we regard it to be the duty of every individual to 
enquire. We certainly should not think, then, that a tem- 
perate and candid discussion of the differences between Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, or between Presbyterians and 
Baptists, would be any offence against charity--any breach 
of brotherly affection. We certainly have read some things in 
opposition ‘to our sentiments on these subjects, without being 
conscious of any awakening of unkindly feeling. What Pres. 
byterian, for instance, ever was offended with the late vener- 
able and excellent John Newton, or with the pious and judi- 
cious Scott for having * vindicated their adherence to the Epis- 
copal church! Let the use made of the writings of these 
zealous and faithful servants of the Lord, by Presbyterians 
answer this question. It is by no means our intention to 
bring subjects of controversy among Christians into our Ma- 
gazine, because we verily believe that at the present time it 
would be inexpedient.--Yet we do not think that Christian 
charity ought to nourish a morbid sensibility on these sub- 


jects. And for ourselves, we should rejoice to have for exhi- 


bition, every month as long as our editerial labours shall con- 
tinue, such a portrait of Christian piety as that in the Me- 
moir of Henry Martyn. We should certainly let it be known 
in each case that the subject was an Episcopalian, if this were 
the fact, and at the same time take pleasure in owning him 
as a brother. 


Extract from the Unitarian Miscellany. 
“WISDOM OF A CERTAIN PERIODICAL WORK. 


A MONTHLY work is published in. Richmond, Virginia, 
called the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. Although 
its circulation seems to be limited, it is conducted with con- 
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siderable ability, and ought, we think, to be better patronized 
by the liberal and literary Presbyterians, whose cause it la- 
bours, with much warmth of zeal and apparent good inten- 
tions, to promote. But this is no concern of ours. We only 
design to state, that from the time our first number was pub- 
lished, the conductors of this Magazine have been very free 
in remarking on the sentiments we have expressed, the facts 
we have stated, and several articles we have published, with- 
out once mentioning the name of the Unitarian Miscellany. 
We do not speak of this by way of grievance. We presume 
they have been actuated by conscientious motives. But we 
cannot participate in their fears however we may be ready to 
commend their wisdom. 

Our book has already found its way into many parts of 
Virginia; yet if these gentlemen should venture to pronounce 
its name, it might awaken the curiosity of some who have 
never heard of it, but who are inquirers after truth, and de- 
sire to know both sides of a question before they judge. And 
suppose this should happen. What harm would be done? 
[fs any one harmed by searching for the truth? We hope not. 

Neither can we discover, why the conductors of this Magazine 
should be afraid to encourage inquiry respecting our senti- 
ments, if they are so well satisfied, as they would seem to be 


from their writings, that these sentiments are unscriptural. 


and absurd. ‘They must either feel great doubts respecting 
the strength of their own cause, or have a much humbler 
opinion of the power of religious truth, than we think any 
pious and well informed christian ought to have.”’——pp. 
284, 285. 


On this courteous notice of our publication we have only a 
few remarks to make. As to the first part of it, we say fo- 
thing but, « Pudet hac opprobria potuisse dici et ion potuisse 
refellt. 

As to the rest; we admit the fact, but deny the conclusion. 
The logic is bad. «We have not mentioned the name of the 
Unitarian Miscellany, therefore we were afraid to do so” 
Surely this silence might have been maintained from other 
motives, therefore the mere fact does not justify the infer- 
ence. Afraid! ‘The Unitarian Miscellany is a pretty little 
thing; that is, it is printed on good paper, and handsome 
type, is done up in a very neat way, and withal is written in 
a popular style. But when the writer speaks thus, we are 
strongly reminded of an anecdote told by M<Crie in his life 
of John Knox. When it was expected that the sturdy Re. 
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former should manifest terror under the displeasure of the 
beautiful but passionate Mary, Queen of Scots, he said, «* Why 
sould the plesing face of a gentilwoman afray me? I have 
luiked in the faces of meny angry men, and yit have not 
been affrayed above measour.” 

We knew very well that this Miscellany had found its way 
into Virginia; we know, too, something of the spirit of the 
age, and of the partic ular temper of Virginians; and should 
have despised ourselves for the folly of attempting by such an 
artifice as that ascribed to us to prevent enquiry. And it Is 
precisely of this folly that the U. Miscellany wishes to convict 
us, in their ironical application of the term wisdom. ‘The 
motive by which we were not influenced is imputed to us, and 
then we are sneered at for adopting a weak and foolish mea- 
sure; and this for a purpose which deserves any epithet ra- 
ther than that of good,—tor preventing enquiry. Having, 
thus summarily arrived at this conclusion, the next step is to 
insinuate a doubt respecting our sincerity——* if they are so 
well satisfied as they would seem to be from their writings:’’—— 
and finally they determine in a very. positive way that we 
either doubt the strength of our own cause, or have an opin- 
ion much too humble of the power of religious truth. Now 
if the last sentence in the extract does not. contain in the two 
parts of it an affirmation of the same thing, (which certainly 
was not intended, as appears from the use of the disjunctive, 
er) what was before insinuated respecting our want of sin- 
cerity is here presented as one side of a dilemma. For it I 
have such opinion of the power of religious truth, as a pious 
and well informed christian ought to have; will it be said 
that I doubt the strength of my cause, unless I doubt its truth? 
But it is said, « They must either feel great doubts of the 
strength of their own cause,”? &c.: ther efore either we are not 
sincere, or so weak as to be afraid to trust to the results of 
free enquiry on the subject of religion. 

The whole amount of the extract then, is this.—The Uni- 
tavian Miscellany takes a fact notorious to all the readers of 
our Magazine, ascribes it toa cause which did not operate; 
and then, sneers at what the writer is pleased to think our- 
folly, and broadly imsinuates that we want sincerity. The 
faint praise of ability on our part; and the implied boast en 
theirs, of free enquiry and love of truth, and confidence in the 
goodness of their cause; are but the garnishing of the piece. 
Folly or Hypocrisy, or both folly and hypocrisy! Is this the 
liberality of which we have hear dso much? Are we to regard 
this as.a fair specimen of Unitarian: charity? To eround i in- 
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sinuations such as these on a mere assumption, and to publish 
them with an aii of haughty confidence is not exactly such 
treatment as we had a right to expect from men so ready to 
cry out for candour as the Unitarians generally are. 

‘A notice was taken in No. iv, of the U. M. of a Sermon 
delivered by the Editor of this Magazine, before the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1820. We thought 
that there was a strong manifestation of disingenuousness in 
that article—but determined to say nothing about it. We 
had all along doubted whether it would be expedient te 
make any mention of that Magazine; that is, whether it 
would answer any good purpose for a controversy to take 
place between them and us. But it was our determination 
should we ever notice it, to do so with the respect which we 
have been led to entertain for the Editor as a scholar and a 
gentleman. But we regret to find ourseives under the neces- 
sity of repelling insinuations of such character as are found 
in the extract given above. 

Surely the sentiments on which we have animadverted in 
our work are not confined to the pages of the Unitarian Mis- 
cellany. The statements which, in general, we have contra- 
dicted have been made elsewhere. What prohibits a man’s 
attempting to expose error without mentioning men who re- 
ceive and propagate it? It is truth that we all profess to seek, 
and we believe that it will be most successfully sought if we 
do not mingle personal feelings in the discussions in which 
we may happen to engage. We conclude with referring the 
writer of the article entitled, Wisdom of a certain Periodical 
Work to Matt. vil. 1. 2. 


Course of Study in Ww ashington College, and in the Grammar 
School connected with College. 


se 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Latin Grammar, Cordery, Erasmus, Historie Sacre, Justin, Mair’s Intro- 
duction, Elements of English Grammar, Cesar, Elementary rules of Arith- 
metic, Select parts of Ovid, Prosody, Greek Grammar, Greek Testament, 
Virgil, Greca Minora, Sallust, Pantheon, Classical Dictionary, Maps of An- 
cient Geography. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN COLLEGE. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


First Session.--First Recitation—Xenophon and Cicero, 
Ancient Geography. Second Recitation.—Arithmetic and AJ- 
gebra. 
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Second Session.—First Recitation.—Livy, Tacitus, Roman 

Antiquities. Second Recitation.—Geography. 
SOPHOMORE CLASS. % 

First Session.—First Recitation.—Select parts of Blair’s 
Lectures, Murray’s large English Grammar, and part of 
Playfair’s Euclid. Second Recitation.—Greca Majora, 
Greek Antiquities. 

Second Session.—First Recitation.--Rest of Euclid, includ- 
ing Supplements, Plane Trigonometry, Surveying. Second 
Recitation.--Prosody, Horace. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

First Session.—First Recitation.— Natural Philosophy. Se- 
cond Recitation.—Greca Majora, Greek Prosody. 

Second Session.—First Recitation.—Conic Sections, As- 
tronomy, Globes, General Principles of Chemistry. Second 
Recitation.—Remainder of Greca Majora. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

First Session.—First Recitation.—Rhetoric, Criticism, Lo- 
gic. Second Recitation.—Review. 

Second Session.—First Recitation.—Moral and Political 
Philosophy. Second Recitation.—Review. 

“The Faculty may modify the order of studies so far as they may think ne- 
cessary, and report such modification to the Board of ‘Trustees for their ap- 
probation. 

Each Ciass is required to recite twice a day, except on Saturdays, when 
they will be required to recite once in the forenoon. 

The Freshman Class will be required to speak short extracts once in four 
weeks.—The Sophomore Class longer pieces—and the Junior Class pieces 
of their own composition. The Senior Class will be required to produce, 
at the end of each Session, an essay on some prescribed subject, and to 
deliver each an original Speech. 

The Freshman, Sophomore and Junior Classes, to be employed on Sun- 


days, in the study of the scriptures; the Senior Class to be employed on 
Sundays, in studying the Evidences of Christianity." 

The Faculty consist of Rev. GEO. A. BAXTER, D.D. President; EDW 
GRAHAM, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy; Rev. HENRY RUFFNER, 
Professor of Languages; Mr. FRANCIS DUTTON, Tutor. 

The present buildings contain 14 lodging rooms for Students, and a pub- 
lic Hall. A considerable Philosophical Apparatus and Library belong to the 
Institution. A large additional edifice is about to be erected, which will 


contain an exhibition hall and other public rooms, and afford every desirable 
accommodation to the institution. 


The funds principally consist of 200 shares of James River stock, the do- 
nation of General Washington. 

Tuition fee 15 dollars per Session. 

Boarding in Commons 40 dollars per Session.” 

We only add that the College isin a most agreeable and healthy neigh: 
bourhood; and the officers are men of known talents. 












RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION, 


Within the bounds of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church; 
and of the General Associations of Conneciicut, Massachusetts, and New- 


Hampshire, during the last year. 


THE General Assembly have now 
under their care, sixty-two Presbyt- 
eries; fifty of which have sent up an- 
nual reports of thirteen hundred 
churches within their respective 
bounds. With the subjects of those 
reports our churches are already 
familiar. The interest, therefore, 
which these subjects will excite, can 
be derived only from the charms 
which the providence and the grace 
of God may from time to time throw 
around them. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, the only-be- 
rotten, the beloved and co-equal 
Son of God, has, in every age, had a 
church upon earth, The existence 
of that church commenced with the 
promise that “the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head.” It 
has since subsisted amid the rage and 
persecution of surrounding enemies; 
and, inspite of the power and policy 
of hell, will subsist till the end of 
time; when its visible and militant 
state will be succeeded by a trium- 
phant state in glory. That church 
has not indeed, in every age, been 
alike visible and prosperous. Some- 
times it has been confined toa par- 
ticular family, and at others to a par- 
ticular nation. Sometimes it has been 
4] 





hid like a grain of mustard-seed in 
the earth; and at others, it has been 
comparatively a great tree, under 
whose shadow immortal souls have 
found security and peace. But amidst 
all the vicissitudes it has experiene- 
ed, it has increased, and will increase 
until its borders shall be the borders 
of the earth: it has shone, and will 
shine more and more, unto the perfect 
day. These remarks are verified 
in the reports which the Assembly 
have received for the past year; a 
summary account of which they here- 
by transmit to the churches under 
theircare. We have much to lament, 
but more to present as subjects of 
congratulation and praise. 

The sources of lamentation to 
which some of the Presbyterial re- 
ports direct us, are errors in doctrine 
and morals; neglect cf the duties of 
family and social prayer; coldness and 
indifference on the part of professing 
Christians; and the want of labour. 
ers in the gospel vineyard. 

In some of our bounds, exertions 
are making, with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause, to propagate a modifi- 
cation of infidelity under the name of 
Unitarianism or Socinianism; and as 
there is an aptitude of the human 
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heart to entertain the grossest errors, 
we regard it as an imperious duty to 
warn our congregations against every 
attempt to bring to their notice such 
doctrines as deny the Lord who 
bought them. 

Immorclities in practice, have natu- 
rally, and in many places, flowed 
from error in doctrine. The intem- 
perate use of ardent liquors, and the 
profanation of the Lord’s day, are 
particularly mentioned, as too preva- 
lent among those whom the “grace 
of God teaches, that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, they should 
live soberly, righteously and godly.” 

Professing christians have, in too 
many instances, manifested a luke- 
warmness, utterly inconsistent with 
their profession, and the obligations 
they are under to Him who has loved 
them and given himself for them 
Regardless of the awful imprecation, 
“Pour thy fury upon—the families 
that call not on thy name,” they 
have omitted to bend before the 
family altar, and offer their morning 
and evening sacrifices; and as if they 
questioned the justness of the requi- 
sition, ‘For all these things I willbe 
inquired of by the house of Israel to 
do it for them,” they have kept aloof 
from the meetings ef social prayer, 
and neglected to present their unit- 
ed supplications for a blessing on 
themselves, and on the whole Israel 
of God, 

The complaints of several of the 
Presbyteries, of the want of a suffi- 
cient number of labourers in the gos- 
pel vineyard, have been truly attect- 
ing. Entire districts of country to 
the South 2and West, comprising 
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harvest is great, but the labourers 
are few;” and their cry to their 
christian brethren is, “Come over, 
and help us.”’ 

While on these acccunts the As- 
sembly have cause for lamentation, 
and call upon their churches to sym- 
pathize with, and pray for, those 
among whom the above-mentioned 
evils exist; they also call upon their 
churches to unite with them, in sen- 
timents and expressions of gratitude 
and praise to God, for his great, his 
unmerited and continued goodness. 
We have probably never heard so 
much, nor had so much to tell of the 
wonderful works of God amidst the 
churches under our care. And we 
have only to regret, that the limits 
of this Narrative wil] not allow a de 
tailed account of what has taken 
place in this portion of the heritage 
of God. 

Outward attention to the means ot 
grace has, with few exceptions, 
every where increased. Many new 
congregations have been organized, 
and new places of worship erected. 
Biblical and catechetical instructions 
have been generally attended to 
The children and youth, have been 
led to the fountain, and instructed i» 
the first principles of the truth, as 
one of the best preventives agains* 
error and vice, in their more advan 
ced years. Baptized children have 
in Many congregations been conven 
ed with the parents who dedicated 
them to God, and been solemnly and 
affectionately reminded of their ob- 
ligations to be the Lord’s. The sys 
tem of Sabbath school instructior 
has been pursued with great and in 





a population of thousands of souls, 
are represented as destitute of min- 
istrations of the word, from any de- 
nomination of christians, In one 
Presbytery, in which there are twen- 
ty-eight regularly organized church- 


es, eighteen are destitute of the re-| 


gular administration of the word and 
ordinances; in another, consisting of 
nearly forty churches, there are only 
eleven ministers; and, in another, 
out of twenty-eight, sixteen are va- 
cant. Their lamentation is, “the 


creased success, Thousands, who, 
but forthese institutions, would have 
grown up in ignorance and vice, been 
the grief of the church, and the curse 
of the community, are now taught 
their obligations to God, and fitted 
to be useful members of society 
Great zeal and regularity is generally 
manifested by the pupils in their at- 
tendance: several instances were 
mentioned of young persons whe 
frequently walked ten miles on the 
Sabbath, for the purpose of attend- 





























ing the school: and, in several in- 
stances, the blessing of God _ has at- 
tended this mode of instruction, to 
the hopeful conversion of the teach- 
ers and the taught. 

The monthly concert of prayer is 
generally attended through the Pres. 
byterian church and the other 
churches connected with the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and it is found that 
this extensive union of prayer for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit upon 
the church of Christ, and the gos- 
pel of salvation, appears to be at- 
tended with the special blessing of 
God. 

Additions have been made during 
the last vear, to the churches from 
which reports have been received, of 
even thousand one hundred and eighty- 
siz souls. To many of these the 
Lord manifested himself, not “in the 
great and strong wind, which rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks,” but in “the still small 
voice.” They were the fruits of the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit in 
the word; which, though not called 
revivals, afford a gradual accession 
to the church, of such as we trust 
shall be saved, and for which we owe 
to God our gratitude. But the most 
of that number, are the fruits of such 
numerous, extensive, and blessed 
outpourings of the Spirit of God dur- 
ing the past year, as the Assembly 
las never before had the opportuni. 
ty to record, These have been ex- 
perienced in the Presbyteries of Roch- 
ester, Ontario, Cayuga, Onandaga, 
Otsego, Oneida, Troy, Albany, Co- 
lumbia, Hudson, New-York, Jersey, 
Newtown, Philadelphia, Grand River, 
Portage, Lexington, and Lancaster, 
and in the states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire, 

In the Presbytery of Rochester, the 
congregations of East Riga, Ogden, | 
Rochester, Ridgway and Shelby, have | 


received special communications of! 
Divine grace; the fruits of which are | 


seen in the conversion of upwards of 
160 souls, In the Presbytery of 
Ontario, a work of revival is progres- 
sing in the congregations of Lima and 


West-Bloomfield, which promises fa. | 


‘ourable results. In the Presbytery 
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of Cayuga, the towns of Brutus and 
Auburn have shared extensively the 
effusions of the Spirit Nearly 200 
have beenthopefully converted, and 
many more in both these towns are 
under serious impressions, The work 
has extended into adjacent*+éwns; 
and Skaneatles and Elbridge begin to 
share the effusions of the Spirit. 

In the Presbytery of Onandaga, 
the congregations of Homer, Trux- 
ton, Smithfield, Virgil, Preble, De 
Ruyter, the second congregation in 
Lenox, Cazenovia, the second con- 
| gregation in Onandaga, and the third 
‘in Manlius, have been visited by re- 
freshing showers of Divine grace; 
and more than 360 have been added 
to the communion of the cliurch. 

In the Presbytery of Oneida, 283 
have made a profession of religion, 
as the result of a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in 
the congregations of Mount Vernon, 
Union, Westmoreland, Vernon, Uti- 
ca, Holland, Patent, Trenton, Litch- 
field, and New-Hartford. 

In the Presbytery of Otsego, the 
congregation of Cherry Valley has 
had an extensive revival, during 
which 129 have been added to the 
church; about 50 hopeful converts 
have not yet united themselves with 
the church, and 50 more are still un- 
der deep convictions. In Coopers. 
town 25 have obtained hopes of an 
interest in Christ, and many others 
are under deep religious imprese- 
ions; and in Springfield a work of 
grace has begun, which is still pro- 
gressing. 

The Presbytery of Troy, reports 
an instance of refreshing in the con- 
gregational church in Bennington, 
Vermont, which, though notin their 
connexion, is under the pastoral care 
of one of their members. In that 
place from 25 to 30 persons have, in 
the course of a few months, given 
| hopeful evidence of a saving change. 








|A very respectable accession has also 
| been made to the church in Lansing- 
‘burg, and 88 persuns have been ad- 
‘ded to the visible church in Nassau, 
as the fruit of a work of grace, 

The Presbytery of Albany have 
‘presented a most interesting and 
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animating report to the Assembly. 
This report is printed: and the As- 
sembly regret that its length is too 
great to admit its incorporation with 
this Narrative. They however re- 
commend its perusal to all the 
churches which can obtain a copy; 
confident that it will gladden every 
christian heart. The additions to 
the churches, during the year 1820, 
as reported to that Presbytery, 
amount to nearly one thousand four 
hundred! Surely the Lord hath done 
great things for them, whereof we 
‘are glad. 

In the Presbytery of Columbia, an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit has 
been experienced in New Lebanon 
and Chatham; and in Catskill, Cairo, 
and the city of Hudson, a good work 
has begun, which is still progressing: 
and we hope we shal] not be con- 
sidered officious, when we grate- 


fully mention, that the Dutch Re- 
formed congregations of Coxsackie, 
Kinderhook, and Claverack, which 
are in the vicinity of that Presbytery, 
have been also blessed with an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The Presbytery of Hudson, state 


that the most of their congregations 
have been copiously watered with 
showers of Divine grace during the 
past year: and that the fruit has been 
the addition of 23 members to the 
church of Deerpark, 41 to that of 
Scotchtown, 110 to the church of 
Hopewell, 76 at Goshen, 199 at 
Blooming-grove, 57 at Ridgebury, 
140 at Chester, 40 at Bethlehem, 
196 at West-town, 69 at Hampstead, 
69 at Greenbush, and 17 at Forrest- 
burgh, a congregation recently form- 
ed: making a total of one thousand 
and thirty-seven, 

In the Presbytery of WVew-York, 
the Brick church has had a revival, 
which has resulted in the hopeful 
conversion of about eighty souls. 

Inthe Presbytery of Jersey, the 
church of Elizabethtown have added 
about 60 as the fruits of the revival of 
the preceding year, and in Orange, 
and particularly Bloomfield, a good 
work seems to have commenced. 
One hundred and fifty at least appear 
to have been awakened; and of these 
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about 80 give evidence of hopefut 
conversion. The revival yet pro- 
gresses. 

The Presbytery of Wewton report, 
that during the past year, one hund- 
red and eighty-five persons, who be- 
fore were “strangers from the cove- 
nant of promise,” and enemies in 
their hearts, have been visited with 
the renewing and consoling influen- 
ces of grace, and received into the 
communion of the church; and they 
particularly mention the church at 
Newton, as having been visited with 
the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and that 64 persons of differ- 
ent ages and conditions, have already 
become the hopeful subjects of this 
work. 

In the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the chureh inthe Northern Liber- 
ties, and the 3d Presbyterian church 
in the city, have been favoured with 
special manifestations of the Divine 
presence. In the former, 60 have 
offered as candidates for an approach- 
ing communion; and in the latter, 75 
communicants have been received 
during the year, 48 of whom are the 
fruits of a revival which is still pro- 
gressing. 

The Presbytery of Grand River 
report, that 15 townships, compris- 
ing 11 churches, have been visited 
with special revivals of reliyion; that 
to several others the Lord has vouch- 
safed a more than usual measure of 
his Spirit; and 253 souls have been 
added to the communion of the 
church, and the work is still pro- 
gressing in several other towns, 

In the Presbytery of Portage the 
church of Euclid has been favoured 
with a revival, and about 100 are men- 
tioned as the subjects, and in six or 
seven other congregations there is 
special attention. 

The Presbytery of Lexington, state 
that in the missionary field, within 
their bounds, there has been a gen- 
eral awakening; that in many in- 
stances, convictions have been of the 
most deep and pungent kind; and 
that it has not been unusual for 
whole assemblies to be bathed in 
tears during the delivery of a dis- 
course. 
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The Presbytery of Lancaster state, 
that amidst the moral desolations 
within their bounds, a few favoured 
spots have received the cultivation 

of the Holy Spirit: that on Marietta, 
Waterford, Beltre, Adams, and Woos. 
ter, the dews of heavenly grace have 
descended, and resulted, in their 
charitable belief, in the saving con- 
version of many souls. 

From the report of the delegates 
from the General Association of Con- 
necticut, it appears, that a work of 
grace has begun in the course of the 
last year in New-Haven, which has 
ever since been extending to other 
towns; and that about 70 congrega- 
tions, out ofa little more than 2u0, 
are now sharers in the mighty opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. The num- 
ber of hopeful subjects of grace in 
the respective congregations has 
been from 20 to S0Q. ‘This is stated 
io be the greatest work of Divine 
grace enjoyed by the churches of 
Connecticut, since its first settle- 
ment, except the revival, in 1740-41, 

From the report of the General 
Association of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented to the Assembly by their del- 
egates, it appears that, in many 
churches in their several associations, 
there has been a time of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, which 
resulted in the addition of many 
hundreds to their communion. 

From the report of the delegate 
from the General Association of New- 
Hampshire, it appears, that a glori- 
ous work of grace has been carried 
on in Boscawen—extending to both 
the parishes in that town, and also 
into some of the neighbouring con- 
gregations. It also appears that in 
the town of Bath, a time of great re- 
freshing from the presence of the 
Lord had been enjoyed, the result 
of which is, the addition of 103 to the 
communion of the church. 

While the Assembly unfeignedly 
rejoice in these and other signal re- 
vivals of religion, and earnestly pray 
for still more rich manifestations of 
Divine grace to all the churches, 
they are convinced that the princi- 
pal hopes of the church of God must 
rest on the ordinary operations of 
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the Divine Spirit accompanying the 
appointed means of grace. The Lord 
has promised, that the humble, the 
faithful, and prayerful exertions of 
his ministers and people, shall never 
be without his blessing; yet he has 
reserved to himself the prerogative 
of watering his churches with copi- 
ous showers, as He in his wisdom 
sees fit. 

The character of these widely ex- 
tended and wonderful works of God, 
has been Much the same with those 
which have formerly been reported 
to the Assembly. Deep and pun- 
gent sense of guilt, thorough con- 
victions of inability to he!p them- 
selves—professed hopes oftheir for- 
giveness only through the atoning 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ—and 
dispositions to walk in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord, have mark- 
ed the exercises of their respective 
subjects. 

These subjects have been of all 
ages and classes, from eighty down 
to ten years of age. The old and 
stubborn oak, and the young and 
tender plant, have alike bent before 
the wind that “bloweth where it 
listeth.”” Scoffers, drunkards, and 
others of most profligate lives, have 
been made to bow at the feet of Je- 
sus, and to own Him as their Lord 
and Redeemer; and Infidels and Uni- 
versalists have been humbled by the 
doctrines of the Cross, and warned 
their neighbours of the dangerous 
and soul-destroying errors of their 
respective schemes. 

The blessed effects of these out- 
pourings of the Spirit have been seen 
in giving a new aspect to the moral 
state of society: the muitiplication of 
and regular attendance upon meet- 
ings for social prayer; and a growing 
liberality towards the support of the 
gospel and benevolent institutions 
throughout our land, 

In addition to these wonderful and 
heart-cheering events, for which the 
Assembly offer unto the one God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, their 
united and hearty thanks, they re- 
joice that they are also able to in- 
form the churches, that the state of 
religion, in the different colleges 
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within our bounds, and the bounds 
of those who are connected with us, 
is most encouraging. VYhere are 
about 40 hopefully pious youth in 
Union College, Schenectady; in the 
college at Princeton there are 25; 
in Dartmouth college, New-Hamp- 
shire, there are about 70; in Jeffer- 
son college, Pennsylvania, and the 
University of North-Carolina, there 
are several more; in Yale college, at 
New-Haven, there are about 90; and 
in Hamilton college 48, Professors of 
religion. 

The hope that most of these will 
probably devote themselves to the 
service of God, in the gospel of his 
Son, affords a most pleasing pros- 

ect to the American churches, 

The Theological Seminary at 4n- 
dover, contains 112 students, and is 
in a flourishing condition. The For- 
eign Mission school at Cornwall, in 
Connecticut, contains more than 30 
pupils, who speak eleven different 
languages, a number of whom are 
hopefully pious. 

The Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, under the care of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, continues to enjoy 
the smiles of Divine Providence, It 
contains at present 73 students, 
among whom the spirit of missions is 
increasing. From these fountains of 
sacred learning, we trust many 
streams will soon issue to gladden 
the city of our God; and that when 
the cry of the vacant congregations 
within our bounds, and from other 


destitute parts of our country and of | 


the world, for help, shall reach the 
ears of these pious youth; and espe- 
cially when they hear the interroga- 
tion of their Lord and Master, “say- 
ing, Whom shall I send, and who 
will’go for us?’ they may all answer 
in the spirit of Isaiah, “Here am I, 
Lord, send me. 

With this retrospect of the past, 
and these animating prospects of the 
future, we close our Narrative of the 
State of Religion within our bounds: 
hoping that those evils which exist, 
either among professing Christians 
or others, may excite suitable hu- 
miliation before God; that Christians, 
and Christian ministers, will be found 
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more engaged ata throne of grace, 
and follow their prayers with corres- 
ponding endeavours, for the advance- 
ment of the interests and the exten- 
sion of the limits of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, 

We have, Christian brethren, the 
greatest cause for gratitude, and the 
greatest encouragement to perse- 
vere. We have the promise that in 
the latter day Israel shall blossom 
and bud; that its boughs shall be 
sent gut to the sea, and its branches 
to the river; that it shall spread it- 
self like a goodly cedar, and be a. 
dwelling-place to the fowl of every 
wing. ‘he Lord shall build up Zion. 
and comfort all her waste places. 
He will make the wilderness like 
Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of the Lord: joy and gladness shall 
be found therein; thanksgiving and 
the voice of melody. I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time. Animated by 
these precious and faithful promises 
of God, continue your prayers and 
exertions; and then may we aa 
dently hope, that ignorance and vice 
and delusion will be banished froin 
our borders, and that, these and 
other clogs being removed from its 
wheels, the Redeemer’s chariot will 
soon ride in majesty, and triumph 
over this western world. 

‘Amen: even so, come, Lord Je- 
sus: come, quickly.” 

Published by order of the General 
Assembly, 

Attest. 
WILLIAM NEILL, stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, May, 1821. 


Extract from a “Summary of Proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in’ May, 1821.”’ From the 
Presbyterian Magazine. 


The Assembly convened in the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church, in this 
city, on Thursday the 17th of May 
last, and was opened at 11 o’clock 
A.M. by the Rev. John M‘Dowell, 
D.D. moderator of the preceding As- 
sembly, with a very appropriate and - 
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animating sermon from Mark xvi. 15. 
«And he said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” His object chiefly 
was to impress on Christian ministers 
their duty of preaching the gospel as 
universally as possible; and on pri- 
vate members of the church, their 
obligations to promote by their 
prayers, contributions, and benevo- | 
lent associations the multiplication 
of well educated preachers, the es- 
tablishment of missions, and the dif- | 
fusion of the gospel among all the | 
people on earth 

At the opening of the Assembly, 
more than one hundred commission- 
ers were present. They elected the 
Rev. Wilham Hill, D.D. of Winches- 
ter, Virginia, Moderator for the pres- 
ent year, and the Rey. Robert Cath- 
cart, D.D. temporary Clerk. 

On proper inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that the Atevised Forms of Gov- 
ernment and Discipline, sent down to 
the presbyteries last year, had been 
adopted by a majority of them. 
Chirty seven was the smallest num- 
ber of presbyteries which approved 
of any one article. ‘The whole was, 
therefore, ratified and adopted by 
the Assembly, and has now become 
a part of the constitution of our 
‘-hurch 

The Assembly resolved, in future 
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to publish the whole of their minutes 
with the exception of such parts, as | 


sjey, Rev. John Lind, 
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ries and associations on the state of 
religion within their bounds; a sum- 
mary of which may be found in the 
Narrative inserted in this number of 
the magazine. On this auspicious 
day, however, the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted the following miv- 
ute. 


‘“‘Whereas the Associate Reformed 
Church and the Presbyterian Church, 
in the United States of America, are 


| - ° P ° 
one in their confession of faith and 


form of government; and whereas 
the Assembly knows of no reason 
why these two ecclesiastical bodies 
should not become visibly one 
Church, as we trust we are one in 
Christ Jesus, to the glory of God:—~ 
Therefore resolved, that Dr. Green, 
Dr. Blatchford, Dr. M‘Doweil. Mr. 
Benjamin Strong, and Mr. Henry 
Southard, be a committee to confer 
on this subject with a similar com- 
mittee from the Associate Reformed 
Synod now in session in this city, if 
they shall see fit to appoint one; and 
that said committee report the result 
of their conference as soon as con- 
venient.” 


The Associate Reformed Synod on 
the next day appointed a similar com- 
mittee, consisting of the Rev. John 
M. Mason, D.D., Rev. Ebenezer Dick- 
Mr. William 
Wilson, and Mr. Joseph Cushing. 


may be restricted by a vote of the | These two committees met in joint 


Assembly, passed during the final | 
reading of them. 


North Carolina, recommending that 


committee, with great cordiality; 


land having resolved, unanimously, 
An overture from the Synod of! 


that an union of the two churches 
is both desirable and practicable, 


all our congregations should annu-| adopted the following articles as the 
ally employ the afternoon or even-| basis of the same: 


ing of the Wednesday preceding the | 
meeting of each Assembly, as a sea. 


4. The different presbyteries of 











son of special prayer to Almighty | the Associate Reformed Church shall 
God for his blessing on the General) either retain their separate organiza- 
Assembly, was adopted. | tion, or shall be amalgamated with 
From the reports of the presbyte- |those of the General Assembly, at 
mes represented in this Assembly \their own choice. In the former case, 
this year, itappeared that there are they shall have as full powers and 
seventy-three young men assisted by | priv vileges as any other presbyteries 
them, in different stages of their ed- |in the united body, and shall attach 
ucation for the gospel ministry. themselv es to the synods most con- 
Monday, May 21, 1821, was prin- venient.’ 
cipally occupied by the Assembly in, “2. The Theological Seminary at 
reteiving reports from the presbyte- Princeton, under the care of the Gen. 
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eral Assembly, and the Theological 
Seminary ofthe Associate Reformed 
Church, shall be consolidated.” 

“3. Whereas monies, to the amount 
of between nine and ten thousand 
dollars, which were given to the 
General Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Church, and of which 
the interest or product only was 
to be applied to the support of 
the Theological Seminary, were ne- 
cessarily used in the current ex- 
penses thereof; which monies so 
expended were assumed by the Sy- 
nod as its own debt, at an interest of 
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7 per cent.; the united body agree to 
make a joint effort to repay the same, 
and will apply the interest accruing 
thereon to the maintenance of a Pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Literature, in the 
Seminary at Princeton, analogous to 
that which now exists in the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church: and until such 
professorship shall be established, 
the said interest or product shall be 
used for the general purposes of the 
Seminary. 

“4. The theological library and | 
funds, belonging to the Associate Re- | 
formed Church, shall be transferred, 


and belong to the Seminary at Prince- 
ton.” 


On the 23d of May, the foregoing 
articles were reported to the Gener- 
al Assembly, and by that body unan- 
imously adopted. With this auspi- 
cious result, the Assembly’s commit- 
tee of conference were sent to the 
Synod; and soon after the Assembly 
received the corresponding commit- 
tee of the Synod, who by their chair- 
man, Dr. Mason, delivered the fol- 
lowing communication. 


“In General Synod of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church, Resolved, that 
this Synod approve of the plan of 
union agreed upon by the joint com- 
mittees, and refer the same to the 
consideration of the different pres- 
byteries, with an injunction to report 
their judgment to this Synod at its 
next meeting. By order. 

R. M‘Carrer, 
Clerk of General Synod, &c.” 
Philadelphia, May, 23d, 1821. 


‘number 
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Here the matter must rest, until 
the five presbyteries of the Associate 
Church have acted on the overture 
sent down to them; but we confi- 
dently expect that they will adopt 
the articles of union, and appoint 
commissioners to our next General 
Assembly; so that their Synod may 
be dissolved, and all its constituent 
branches be incorporated with us. 
Such a union is devoutly to be wish- 
ed; and if the Associate Church, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
would only consent to let us sing the 
versifications of Watts, while they 
are at liberty to sing Rouse, without 
molestation, they too might unite 
with us, and we rejoice in them as 
sound members of a large, powerful, 
and happy branch of the Church of 
Christ in the world. So far as we can 
learn, nothing but psalmody can 
keep us asunder; and on this subject 
we say, Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind; and are wil- 
ling to indulge others in the liberty 
which we claim for ourselves. 

From the compendious view ofthe 
statistical reports presented to the 
Assembly, it appears, that there are 
at present under its care 12 synods 
and 62 presbyteries. J/7f/y of these 
presbyteries sent up reports to this 
\ssembly, but they were not all per 
fect. Forty e ght only reported on 
the number of communicants added 
the last year and forty-nine on the 
whole number of communicants. 
Forty eight have reported on the 
of baptisms. Of thirteen 
hundred congregations, the whole 
number reported by 50 presbvteries, 


five hundred und seventy-eight have 


reported the number of communi- 
cants added to them during the last 
year, to be 7,186; and 651 congre- 
gations the total number, now in com. 
munion, to be 71,364. Three hund- 
red and seventy-three congregations 
have reported the instances of adult 
baptisms in them during the last year, 
which amount to 2,101; and 494 the 
cases of infant baptism, which amount 
to 5,105 The Sv _presbyteries, 
which have reported, contain 546 
ministers of the gospel who have 


| pastoral charges, and 188 who have 
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not; giving a total of 734: and have 
under their care 103 licentiates and 
101 candidates. Whe congregations 
within the bounds of these 50 pres- 
byteries, which are statedly supplied, 
are 793; vacant and able to support 
a pastor, 105; united, able, 20; and 
unable, in their present condition, 
318. It is to be regretted that 12 
presbyteries should have made no 
returns; and that other large pres- 
byteries should have reported little 
else than the names of their minis- 
ters and churches. Not half of the 
1500 congregations reported, have 
stated their increase during the last 
year; we may warrantably conclude 
therefore, since the whole number 
of communicants in 651 congrega- 
tions is upwards of 71,0U0, that the 
whole number in all our congrega- 
tions cannot be less than 142,0U0. 
The number of ordained ministers in 
our connexion we estimate at 1000. 

The Assembly divided the Synod 
of Geneva, and constituted the pres- 
byteries of Niagara, Genessee, Roch- 
esterand Ontario, into the Svnod of 
Genessee. 

Wednesday evening was occupied 
by the Assembly as aspecial season 
of prayer, and the narrative on the 
state of religion was read by the Rev. 
Stephen N. Rowan, of New-York, 
the writer of the same, toa large and 
attentive audience. ‘The address of 
the Rev. John Truair, of the Pres- 
bytery of Otsego, was animating, and 
all the other exercises appropriate. 

Concerning the publication of the 
Revised Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church, the Assembly resolv- 
edto have the copy-right secured, 
and to appoint in each synod a com- 
mittee of three ministers, which is 
to contract for the payment to the 
treasurer of the Assembly of three 
cents on each copy published, by 
any printer or printers, or booksell- 
ers, who may be disposed to print 
the work; to correct the proof sheets; 
and to authenticate the edition by 
their signatures. The profits arising 
trom the publication, are to be equal- 
ly divided between the missionary 
tunds ofthe Assembly, and the funds 
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Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 

The members of the several com- 
mittees, respectively, are held re- 


| sponsible to the Church, for the. ac- 


curacy of the editions which may be 
published under their superintend- 
ency. The committee ofthe Synod 
of Philadelphia is charged with pre- 
paring an index to the volume; and 
is required to publish the work as 
speedily as possible, that other edi- 
tions may be copied from it. 

To the constitution is to be a 
pended a System of General Rules br 
Judicatories, designed to promote 
uniformity in the transaction of busi- 
ness. These rules have not been 
adopted by the presbyteries, and 
therefore form no part of the Con. 
stitution of the Church; but the As- 
sembly approves of the same, and 
recommends them to all inferior ju- 
dicatories to be adopted by them, if 
they think proper, for their own goy- 
ernment. 

The Assembly accepted the re- 
port of the Board of Missions, and 
directed the Treasurer to pay the 
sum of $2275,52 to the missionaries 
employed during the last year. The 
monthly consideration to be al- 
lowed to the missionaries of the 
board, in future, was by act of As- 
sembly reduced to $33. 

In acting on the report of the di- 
rectors ofthe Theological Seminary, 
the assembly approved of the em- 
ployment of Mr. Charles Hodge, by 
the professors, as a teacher of the 
original languages of scripture in the 
seminary, for the last year; and au- 
thorized the prafessors to employ 
him, or any other person whom they 
might judge qualified, forthe same 
purpose, forthe year ensuing, at a 
salary of $400. In addition to the 
unexpended@falance of the last year’s: 
appropriation, amounting to $448, 
44, the Assembly appropriated 
$4,200 for the current expenses of 
the present year. With a view to 
the holding of the real estate of the: 
General Assembly, in the common- 
wealth of New-Jersey, more secure- 


lv than could otherwise be done, the 
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directors of the seminary were au- 
thorized to apply to the legislature 
of said commonwealth, for an act of 
incorporation, to be reported to the 
next Assembly for adoption, The 
Assembly moreover assumed the pay- 
ment of $2,150 due for the protess- 
or’s house in Princeton, together 
with $850 for out houses, tences, 
and a well; and directed the trustees 
of the General Assembly to borrow 
on the best terms in their power, 

3000 for the purpose of discharg- 
ing the debt, At a meeting of the 
trustees soon after the adjournment 
of the Assembly, Alexander Henry, 
Esq. loaned the said sum, on the bond 
of the trustees, at an interest of SIX 
per cent. 


From the report of the Board of 


Education to the Assembly, it ap- 
pears, that only five auxiliary socie- 
ties have made returns of their pro- 
ceedings. Vhe Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society and its branches have as- 
sisted 58 beneficiaries since they 
commenced their operations. Their 
receipts last year amounted to 
$2,310. The 
Philadelphia have assisted 17 benefi- 
ciaries since their organization; and 
have at présent seven entirely de- 
pendent on their funds for clothing, 
books, board, and tuition; besides 
five others, whom they have assisted 
in part. This society has expended, 
in the last year, B1392,75. The 
presbytery of Redstone hasformed a 
society auxiliary to the board, and 
supports two young men who are 
pursuing their academical studies. 
The presbytery of Miami has three 
beneficiaries, on whom they have 
expended in the last year $180. 

Fhe presbytery of Missouri have 
two beneficiaries under their care; 
but unable to support more than one, 
they ask that assistance from the 
Board, which, alas! it is unable to 
give. 

The Assembly has recommended 
that the auxiliary societies and pres- 
byteries send up their reports to this 
Board-by the 15th of May annually. 
In our judgment all the presbyteries 
ought to report to this Board by 
that date, all their educational pro- 
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ceedings, that a digest of them may 
be prepared for the Assembly. This 
would save much time which is now 
occupied in appointing a special com- 
mittee on the subject annually, and 
in hearing and deciding on the atten- 
tion which sixty-two presbyteries 
have paid to this important business. 
In short, the Education Board should 
manage as completely the whole 
business of presbyterially educating 
poor and pious youth for the gos. 
pel ministry, as the Board of Mis- 
sions does that of the missionary 
concerns of the Assembly. Every 
presbytery which has no young men 
under its care, should take up collec- 
tions nevert! heless, and transmit them 
to the general funds of the Board, 
for the benefit of the most needy 
members of our ecclesiastical body. 
This’ would present the pleasing 
spectacle of a great whole providing 
for the wants of every constituent 
part, by that which every limb and 
jeint supplieth, 

Two references of cons:derable in 
terest were brought before the As 
sembly. One relsted to the validity 
of the ordination of a Baptist elder, 
on which subject the Assembly 
adopted to the following minute: 


“It isnot among the principles or 
usages of the Pre .sby ‘erian church to 
consider the ordination of ministers 
by other Protestant churches as in- 
valid; on the contrary, the Presbyte- 
rian church has always considered 
the ordinations of most other Prot- 
estant churches as valid in them- 
selves, and not to be repealed, when 
those who have received them be- 
come members of the Presbyterian 
church. Nor is it perceived that 
there is any sutticient reason why the 
ordinations in the Baptist church 
should not be considered valid, and 
sustained as such. 

“But while the Presbyterian church 
can act as has now been stated in re. 
gard to ordinations, it is among those 
principles and usages which she re 
gards as most sacred and important, 
to secure for her churches, both a 
pious and a learned ministry; and 
she cannot admit of any usage, 0? 
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exercise any apparent liberality in-' bers of the synod of Pittsburg. ~ It 
consistent with security in this essen-| was then decided, with very little 
tial particular. On the whole, there- | opposition, that the main question 
fore,” the Assembly “resolved, that|on this subject should not be put; 
when applications are made by min-| and according to our rules the whole 
isters of the Baptist or any other| was thereby indefinitely postponed, 
Protestant denomination, to be con-| The Assembly, from the first intro. 
nected with the Presbyterian church, | duction of this business seemed in- 
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the presbytery to which the appli- 
cations are made, shall require all 
the qualifications both in regard to 
piety and learning which are requir- 
ed of candidates for licensure or or- 
dination of those who have originally 
belonged to the Presbyterian church; 
and shall require the applicants from 
other denominations to continue their 
study and preparation till they are 
found on trial and examination to be 
qualified in learning, and ability to 
teach in the manner required by our 
standards; but that when found to 
pe thus qualified, it shall not be ne- 
cessary to re-ordain the said appli- 
cants, but only to instal them, when 
they are called to settle in Presby- 
terian congregations,” 


the other reference was from the 
Synod of Pittsburg on the subject 
of #£ree Masonry, it seems that this 
ancient institution, designed to pro- 
mote benevolent purposes, has been 
abused in the vicinity of Pittsburg, 
so that ifa man became a Free-Ma- 
son, it was nearly certain that he 
would absent himself from every 
place of public worship, and from all 
the ordinances of our holy religion. 
This induced the Synod to lift up 
their warning voice against masonry, 
to guard their young people from 
what they conceived to be its legiti- 
mate fruits. But the best of insti- 
tutions may be perverted to the 
worst of purposes; and because in 





clined to pursue this course, because 
masonry itself was nut deemed a pro- 
per subject of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. It is certainly productive of 
many works. of benevolence; and 
lodges have been forward in sup- 
porting the cause of the Bible and of 
missions. If any mason, who is a 
professing Christian, conducts amiss, 
let him be dealt with according to 
the laws of Christ, and let not mason- 
ry be charged with his faults, until 
they can be proved to have originat- 
ed in the principles and legitimate 
practices of that order in society. 


THE AFRICAN COLONY. 


Norfolk, June 2d, 1821. 

The Nautilus arrived here this 
morning from the Coast of Africa,and 
brings letters from the agents and col- 
onists, who went out in her some 
time ago. They had, it seems, a 
rough and stormy voyage out; but 
the vessel was staunch, and the cap- 
tain skilful, and with the blessing of 
Providence, they arrived safely at 
their port. There they were kindly 
received bythe government of Sierra 
Leone, and hospitably entertained by 
the people of the settlement, who are 
generally well disposed to favor the 
enterprise. Mr. Winn, the agent of 
U. S. with the people under his care, 
were accomodated on a fine healthy 




































Pittsburg, masonry may have been| place, at Foura Bay, near Freetown, 
used as an engine of evil, it would) till they could purchase land else- 
not be fair to infer that masonry in| where; and Messrs Bacon and An- 
itself is immoral, and ought to dis-;drews had gone down the coast for 
qualify one for admission to the*‘pri-| the purpose, 
vileges of the church. | The survivors of the first colony, 
The Assembly patiently heard the | still at Sherbro, would then be incor- 
temperate remarks of Drs. Miller} porated with the new emigrants at 
and Blatchford, who are believed! their seat. In the mean time, all 
themselves to be of the masonic) were in good health and spirits, pleas- 
order, and of several reverend mem-‘ed with the country, and satisfied 
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with the prospect before them “ Af.- 
rica,” says Mr, W. “is not sucha 
frightful place as it has been repre- 
sented to be. The heat is not greater 
than you have it in summer, nor so 
great. The nights are pleasant, the 
atmosphere soft and dry—at least in 
comparison with what I expected.” 
The letters from the people of colour 
also, speak very favourably of the soil, 
climate, and production of their new 
country. Upon the whole, the intel- 
ligence is such as must be very gra- 
tifying to the friends of the colony, 
and authorises a fair hope that the 
expedition will be crowned with suc- 
cess, 


Extract of a Letter from Colin Teage. 


“ We arirved safe at Sierra Leone, 
the 8th of March, and we found a 
very kind people, a healthy climate, 
and a fertile land. ‘The land pro- 
duces coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, to- 
bacco, and all kinds of vegetables, 
Here you may see sheep, goats, 
beef, and all kinds of meats. * * * * 
Give my love to all enquiring friends, 
Tell them we are all well, and happy 
that we are in Africa * * * * [hope 
to see the Nautilus next fall, and 
should I be living, I hope to prepare 
dye-wood and spices.” 


Extract of a Letter from Richmond 
Sampson. 


“In passing through the market, I 
saw sheep, pork, fowls, fish in abun- 
dance, oysters, sweet potatoes, and 
all kinds of tropical produce. * * * * 
I know you will want to hear how I 


like Africa. I am constrained to cry 


out like the queen of Sheba, how. | 


heit I believed not the words until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen it, and 
behold the half was not told unto me. 
I find the land is good. Tell my bre- 
thren and friends, I have first eat of 
the fruit of the land, and I now in- 
vite them to come. We hope you 
will send us good people, and as many 
-as can come over.” 
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ENGLAND.—vtTHeE GyrsiEs, 


The committee of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, feeling deeply for 
the neglected gipsey race, of whom 
eighteen thousand are wandering 
through this country, earnestly en- 
treat the Christian world to come 
forward in support of measures for 
the melioration of their condition, 
This people bave been wonderfully 
preserved, a distinct people, for the 
space of tour hundred years, having 
been expelled from India about that 
space of time, and scattered all over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa.—lIt is as- 
certained by Oriental scholars, that 
they speak, not a cant language, but 
the same that is spoken by the Suder 
caste of India, whom they resemble 
in persons, manners, and habits. ‘The 
circumstance of their speaking the 





same language amongst all tribes in 
every country, as well as that of their 
aborigines in the East, may be most 
favourable for the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and diffusion of oral in- 
struction; and being so widely scat- 
tered among all nations, whose lan- 
guages are spoken by their different 
tribes, they may also be the instru- 
ments of much good unto others, and 
well repay the privilege of sojourn. 
ing among them, by scattering among 
them that wealth which surpasses 
the riches of Golconda and Peru. It 
is proposed to form a Branch Society 
to that for Home Missions, which 
will both leave the funds for village 
preaching untouched, and afford an 
opportunity to those persons to con- 
tribute, who may be favourable only 
to the promotion of morality and 
education, 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


We are much pleased to find in 
circulation a very decent American 
edition of Bishop Horsley’s « T'racts 
in controversy with Dr. Priestley upon 
the historical question, of the belief of the 
firstages in our Lord’s Divinity.” This 





is the work of a very able man, on a 
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question of very considerable impor- 
tance. It is true that we do not take 
the articles of our faith from the Fa- 
thers; yet what the early christians 


believed concerning the person of 


our Lord and Saviour, is an enquiry 
of no trifling interest; and the book 
here noticed willatiord many facilities 
in the investigation of this point. In 
this controveisy, the champion of or- 
thodoxy is generally understood to 
have gained a complete victory. His 
antagonist was like Goldsmith’s vil- 
lage schoolmaster, “ Though van- 
quishsd he could argue still,” 

The last volume of a very impor- 
tant work has lately issued from the 
English press. Its title is, “The scrip. 
ture testimony te the Messiah: an In- 
guiry with a view to a satisfactory de- 
termination of the doctrine taught in the 
holy scriptures, concerning the person 
of Christ, including a careful examina- 
tion of the Rev, Thomas Belsham’s 
Calm Inquiry, and of other Unitarian 
works on the same subject. By John 
Pye Smith, D.D. In two vols. Lon- 
don 1818—21. Of this highly valua- 
ble publication we think ourselves 
bound hereafter to give our readers 
a much more particular account than 
we can now afford room for, It is 
certainly, we think, one of the most 
valuable productions of the present 
age, and will exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the Socinian controversy. We 
strongly recommend to every critical 
reader of the scriptures and especially 
to every clergyman with all con- 
venient speed to procure a work 
from which much information and 
much edification may be derived. 

In the Eclectic Review for April 
1821, a work is noticed under the title 
specimens of Russian Poets, trans- 
lated by John Bowring, F.L.S. The 


Reviewer quotes, as a specimen of 


the translator’s ability as a versifier, 
a version of the Oda Bog (Ode to 
God) of Derzhavin. We give it to 
our readers as a specimen of Ausstan 
poetical genius, with which we are 
sure they will be pleased, 


O thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space deth occupy, all motion guide, 
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Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 

Being above all things! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone: 
Embracing all,—supporting,—ruling o’er,— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more. 


‘In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sands or the sun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure.—none can 
mount 

re to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 

Though kindled by Thy light, in vain woul try - 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost ere thought can sear so 
high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 


‘ Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence;—Lord! on Thee 

Eternity had its foundation:—alJ 

Sprung forth from Thee:-- of light, joy, harmony, 

Sole origin:—all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create, 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine; 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! 
Great! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


‘ Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround: 

Upheld by Thee, -by Thee inspired with breath‘ 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

Sosuns are born, so worlds spring forth from 
Thee; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. 


‘ A million torches lighted by Thy hand 

Wander unwearied through ihe blue abyss: 

They ih Thy power, accomplish Thy com- 
mand, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 

A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 

But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


‘ Yes! asa drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost:— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to 
Thee? 

And what am I then? 
host, 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought 

Is butan atom in the balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cipher brought 

Against infinity! What am I then? Nought! 


Ileaven’s unnumbered 


‘Nought! But the efluence of Thy light divine. 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew, 
Nought! but [ live, and on hope’s pinions’fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 

I live,and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even tothe throne of Thy divinity. 
Iam, O God! and surely Thou must be! 


‘Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
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Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart; 

Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 

Still | am something, fashién’d by Thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their 
birth, 

Just onthe boundaries of the spirit-land. 


‘ The chain of being is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 

For from itself alone it could not be! 


‘ Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life aud good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me withan immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garment of eternal day, and wing 

its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even te its source—to Thee—its Author there. 


‘ Othoughts ineffable! O visions blest! 

Chough worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 

God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence—Being wise and good! 
‘Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And wheua the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude.’ 


The same Review (May 1821) con- 


tains an article on four L?ussian Dis- 
courses delivered by the present me- 
ropolitan of Novogorod and St, Pe- 
tersburg. We were delighted to ob- 
serve, inthe passages quoted from 
these discourses, the union of a truly 
liberal and Catholic spirit with a 
sound orthodoxy. The preacher in- 
sists on it, that, “there ought to be 
amongst and in them who are endued 
with the gifts of the Three—One Ged, 
no division--no separation into a 
multitude of different imares and 
diverse spirits.” He strongly opposes 
the error of baptismal regeneration. 
He clearly expounds and establishes 
the great droctine of justification by 
faith—and he fuily recognises the so- 
vereignty of divine grace. It is really 


delightful to find a man, who holds | 


such sentiments, occupying a dis- 
tinguised station ina church involved 
in mahy and deplorable supersti- 
tions. 

Littell and Henry of Philadelphia, 
have just republished from the Lon- 
don edition, Poems bu Bernard Bar- 
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ton. The Author is a member of the 
Society of Friends, seems to be mild 
and affectionate, and withal is endow- 
ed with very considerable poetical 
talents. His pieces are all short and 
the book affords very pleasant sum- 
mer reading. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 


Died on the 14th April 1821, Mrs. 
Susan M, Payne, lately the wife of 
George M. Payne Esq. of New-Can- 
ton. 

In our last Number we had to re- 
cord the death of Mrs. J. Dabney, 
the early and constant friend, the 
sister in Christ of Mrs. Payne. And 
so soon is this other melancholy task 
assigned to us! «They were lovely 
in life, and in death they were not 
divided.” 

Mrs. P’s evemplary christian life, 
and triumphant death deserve par- 
ticular notice. She was the daugh- 
ter of Gilley Lewis Esq. of Cumber- 
land. Atan early age she lost her 
mother—but that loss was compen- 
sated, as faras such compensation ts 
possible, by the kind attentions of an 
excellent lady in the neighbourhood, 
to whose care she was committed. 
Miss Lewis was placed under an 
able preceptor, and received a good 
education. Before the age of 18 
she was married to the husband who 
now mourns her loss; but not be- 
fore she had _ heartily embraced 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Meek- 
ness, humility, charity, prudence, 
and love of the truth, were promin- 
ent features in her character. Not 
only when speaking seriously, but in 
her liveliest hours she most scrupu- 
lously avoided even the appearance 
of talsehood; and they who knew 
ier most intimately, declare that she 
was never known to deviate in the 
slightest degree from the truth but 
once in her life, and that when quite 
a chiid, 

Her public profession of religion 
was preceded by atime of anxious 
enquiry—that enquiry resulted in 
complete conviction of the truth and 
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hearty approbation of it. She em- 
braced religion with all her heart; 
and its hopes and consolations dwelt 
with her, with only slight interrup- 
tions, until death was swallowed up 
in victory. 

From the time of her marriage to 
the hour of her death, the spiritual! 
interests of her husband were never 
forgotten; and every measure that 
affection, piety and prudence com- 
bined, could suggest, was adopted 
to win him to the faith of Christ; 
and before her death she rejoiced in 
the belief that he was awakened to 
« sense of his danger, and had fled 
tor refuge to the hope set before 
himin the gospel. In the accomp- 
lishment of this dearest purpose of 
her heart, she did not tell christian 
friends what a sinner he was--but re- 
lied on the efficacy of prayer and of 
christian ‘example, putting on every 
day the ornaments of “a meek and 
quiet spirit:” 

During the two last years of her 
life she had aconstant reference to 
death. The prospect of separation 
from her husband and her only sur- 
viving child,to whom she was attached 
with all the fondness of a wife and 
mother, was for a short time ex- 
tremely painful; but after a brief 
struggle with nature, she was enabled 
cheerfully to resign them into the 
hands “of a faithful Creator.’ 

She had read her Bible with such 
care that every part of it was famil- 
iar to her memory. Her husband 
said, “during five years and a half, |] 
never once sought a text of Scrip- 
ture by reference to her, that she 
did not either quote the language of 
the text, refer me to the chapter in 
which it might be found, or take a 
book and turn to it almost instantly.” 
This was of unspeakable advantage, 
when she became too weak to read. 

A few days before her death, she 
intimated a wish for a speedy release, 
but at the same time expressed en- 
tire acquiescence in the will of God. 
To a pious aunt (Mrs, Nicholas) she 
said with a smile indicative of de- 
lightful serenity, “In the morning 
lexpect before night to be in another 
wortd—but Iam willing to wait.” 
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To the same friend, who had re- 
marked that she seemed to suffer 
not much pain, she replied: “When 
I think how low and feeble lam, I 
am thankful that l have suffered so 
little.” 

Her friend Mrs. Woodson who at- 
tended her dying bed, sung a num- 
ber of hymns and psalms of her se- 
lection,—*‘Shew pity Lord O Lord 
forgive.” “Why should we start and 
fear to die.”—O for an overcoming 
faith.’—"My God, my portion and 
my love’? were chosen. On the last 
morning of her life, she called for 
the beautiful hymn, **Once more my 
soul the rising duy”—and during her 
last moments, she directed the hymn, 
“My God, the spring of all my joys” 
to be sung, in reference, it is believ- 
ed, “to the fact that her mother 
when dying of the same disease, had 
requested a friend to sing the same 
song of confidence and praise,” 

“During the two last days, she 
distributed among her relations and 
friends, tokens of her regard—direct- 
ed arrangements about her house, 
and dictated her wishes with such 
calmness and deliberation, that she 
almost seemed to contemplate a short 
absence only, In reply to a ques- 
tion, Have you no fears now, she re- 
plied, “.Wo—mnone.”? She said that, 
“she had been uneasy afew hours 
beiore, and had been engaged in 
prayer, and felt that the spirit of 
God had been with her, administer- 
ing comfort,’—she remarked that 
she then felt assurances of happi- 
ness that the world could neither 
give nor take away; and on being 
asked, Do you now find a Saviour 
precious, and do you trust in him, 
“Yes (said she) he is precious—and 


‘though he slay me, yet willl trust in 


him.’—To her husband kneeling 
by-her bed, and addressing a throne 
of mercy on her behalf she said.” 
“Never cease praying.” To her bro- 
ther, after she was too feeble to ar- 
ticulate aloud, she whispered, “Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” To her friends, on de- 
clining to receive stimulants given 
for the purpose of protracting life, 
she said, “1 believe it to be the wil! 
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of God that I shall die—stimulants 
may keep me alive for a few hours 
longer, but they will be hours of sut- 
fering to me, not of enjoyment to 
you-—-I am ready to yo.’ And short- 
ly afterwards she slept in Jesus, The 
struggle was painful; but the soul 
was in peace, and gave to her life- 
less features the loveliness of Chris- 
tian serenity.”” Reader, may thy 
last end be such at this! 


To this we subjoin an account of 


the death of Miss Frances Shep- 
herd, daughter of Nathaniel Shep 
herd Esq. of this city, who by the 
will of God was taken away on the 

day of May 1821. We choose 


to give it in the simple language of 


nature and affection in which it is 
drawn up. 

This dear child had just entered 
her thirteenth year, the delight of her 
parents and beloved by all who knew 
her. Although her disease had been 
of long continuance, her fond parents 
had flattered themselves until within 
a short time before her death, that 
shé would recover. It was not until 
three days before her departure that 
she manifested any deep sense of her 
being a sinner in ‘the sight of God. 
She then, in great agony of mind, 
but quite free from bodily pain, ex 
claimed to her mother who was near 
her; *O mother don’t you see I 
am dying, and [ shall be lost!’”? She 
fell on her knees and began to pray; 
her mother endeavoured to encour- 
age her to hope, by pointing her to 
the scripture promises and invitations 
to weary and heavy laden sinners. — 
Her father came in; she threw her 
arms about his neck, *O father,” said 
she, “must I perish??? A minister 
was then sent for, who came imme- 
diately. He conversed and prayed 
with her, she then remained silent 
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if the doctor had not given her up. 
She told her, he thought her case 
very doubtful, and then asked her if 
she wished to recover. She said, I 
think I had rather die if I were pre- 
pared. Her mother asked her, why? 
Because, said she, if I live 1 shall sin. 
She rested pretty well that night; 
but in the morning was restless: her 
mother asked her if she was in pain; 
O no! said she. my sins, my sins! A 
short time after, she raised herself in 
bed, Mother! said she, 1 want you to. 
tell every body when I am gone, not 
to put off preparing for death, until 
they are sick. She then addressed 
her younger sisters who were stand- 
ing by her. Children, said she, re- 
member you must die! do not forget 
it! She then appeared to sleep for 
some time; on awaking she enquired 
for her mother who had left the 
room—she was called, and asked her 
what she wanted. Only, said she, 
to tell you good bye! Her mother 
asked her; if she was w illing to leave 
her. O yes! said she, to be with Je- 
sus. From that time until within a 
few hours before her death, which 
took place the next day about eleven 
o'clock, she suffered very much from 
extreme difficulty of breathing—her 
countenance then assumed the most 
heavenly appearance; surely she 
must have realized the glories of the 
upper world. She would give her 
hand to her friends as they came to 
her bed side: and with the most an- 
gelic smile, which spoke more than 
volumes could have done, and which 
seemed to say weep not for me— 
with this smile on her countenance 
her spirit fled to the bosom of her 
Saviour, where it rests until the res- 
urrection day; when soul and body 
shall be reunited and spend a glori- 
ous eternity in praising God and the 

Lamb forever—O who would not 


and apparently thoughtful until night. } wish to die the death of the mght: 
At which time she asked her mother} ous! 
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do 


9 for wordly read worldly 
12 from bottom, disqusitions read disquisitions 
17 for whatsover read whatsoever 
11 for othodox read orthodox 
4 for recollection read recollection 
2 from bottom, for righeousness read righteousness 
for from read for. 





